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| the House of Lords on Friday week the 
In Parliament. Duke of Arcytt made a long and inte- 
resting speech on the congested districts of the 
Scottish Highlands and islands, pointing out forcibly what 
is known to all experts, but sedulously denied by the less 
honest of them, that no possible juggling with crofters’ 
rents and tenures can counterbalance the normal or ab- 
normal increase of population in regions which can only 
support a minimum of inhabitants. In the House of 
Commons the Land Bill at last emerged from the Report 
stage, and the decks being thus to a certain extent clear, 
Mr. Smita announced his order of battle, the third reading 
for Monday and the Manipur debate for Tuesday, while 
Mr. Jackson, later, announced the intention of the Govern- 
ment (a very proper one) to take the whole time for the 
rest of the Session. In minor matters, Mr. Stuart's pro- 
posal to repeal an Act of Parliament in order to inflict 
on the inhabitants of Eastbourne the tortures of the Salva- 
tion Army was the most noteworthy thing, and was pro- 
perly snubbed by Mr. Marruews. Mr. Stuart's benevolent 
purpose of legislation was, it seems, subsequently frustrated 
by technical difficulties. Had he brought it on, it is to be 
hoped that some one would have had the sense and spirit 
to move an amendment extending the Eastbourne clause 
to every Local Government Act in the kingdom. 
Monday provided some interesting matter in Parliament. 
In the Lords the Bishop of CarisLz, on the question of 
Bishops’ fees, pointed out, with creditable good sense, that 
an initial expenditure of four hundred pounds, which it 
came to in his own case, though it may be considerable for 
any value directly received, can hardly be said to “ cripple 
“ for life” aman who is by it inducted into the possession of 
four or five thousand a year. Great interest was felt in 
the House of Commons in Mr. Srannopr’s reply to the 
Radical questions about the Army Regulations and the 
Baccarat case. The Secretary for War was instructed to 
say that, H.R.H.’s attention having been called to the rule 
which he was indirectly and constructively a party to 
violating, the Prince had to acknowledge his regret for 
an error of judgment, and that Mr. Berketey Levert, the 
only other officer in preesenti concerned, had dutifully 
imitated this conduct. Mr. Swrrn, in setting the axe to 
the private member's root, gavea rosy programme, in which 
most people agreed or appeared to agree. Mr. Heneace, 
the Deceased Wife's Sister’s true knight, pleaded her cause 
in vain, was very angry with Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, and was 
beaten on a division by 214 to 143—numbers which have 
extraordinary eloquence when compared with the divisions 
on the measure itself. Mr. CunrncHaME GRaHAM was even 
more conclusively defeated in an attempt to save the Eight 
Hours’ Bill, and a final division granting the Government 
request was carried by more than three to one. Then the 
Land Purchase Bill appeared for third reading, Mr. Joun 
Mortey, resurgent after influenza, prophesying woe, but 
not actually opposing. That forlorn hope was left to “ the 
member for as Mr. frolicsomely calls 
him, and the whole House having audibly expressed its wish 
to tear Mr. Seymour Keay in pieces, the Bill passed by 
225 to 96. 
in the House of Lords on Twesday a conversation of 
some length took place on the proposed conversion of the 
Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers into a kind of dependency 
of the Royal Marine Artillery (the opinion of the unofficial 
sea Lords being, it would seem, rather adverse to the pro- 
posal), and the Land Purchase Bill was read a first time. 
The House of Commons was occupied during the earlier 
part of the evening with the Manipur matter—of which we 
give an account elsewhere—and afterwards took up Supply, 


On Wednesday the House of Commons, instead of its 
usual half-holiday frivolities, found itself confronted with 
the Navy Estimates, and discussed the respective claims of 
Ascension and St. Helena to fortification, guns, engineer- 
ing, victualling, training, manning, with conviction, if not 
enthusiasm. The Budget Bill was read a third time, the 
Deceased Wife’s Sister, too proud to suffer in silence, form- 
ally withdrew herself, escorted by Mr. Henzace, and the 
House went home. 

The Lords on Thursday did useful work in connexion 
with Mortmain, Brine-Pumping, Fisheries, and other ex- 
hilarating subjects. In the Lower House the most inte- 
resting incident in the miscellaneous business was another 
little fight over the prostrate, or nearly prostrate, body of 
Sr. Exizazern. Sr. Exizapera must at this moment be 
comparing notes with Patrocius (at least if they are on 
visiting terms) as to how it feels to be fought over in this 
way. Mr. Jonnston, of Ballykilbeg, was the hero of the 
occasion, and propounded a question which, after endeavour- 
ing to treat it (1) as a conundrum, (2) as a syllogism, and 
(3) as a problem in Rule of Three, we give up. Since (or 
if) the Duke of Norrotk once sat at a dinner where the 
Porr’s health was given before the Queen’s, was Mr. 
CaLpERON justified in painting St. Exizasera with no 
clothes on? The serious affair of the evening was the 
Factories and Workshops Bill, in which, after a long de- 
bate, the Government got themselves defeated by 202 to 
186 on Mr. Buxton’s clause, raising the “half-time” age 
from ten to eleven. There is no doubt that Ministers were 
in a very difficult position here (for the objection to the 
raising comes not, as it has been falsely represented, from 
“owners,” but from “hands,” who naturally do not wish 
to be deprived of their children’s earnings), and the political 
effect is nil; but still it is the business of Governments not 
to be defeated. 

Mr. Baxrour carried out his promises by “ un- 

Ireland. “ proclaiming,” if we may so say, almost the 

whole of Ireland at the end of last week. Mr. 
PaRnELL, who is going, it is said, to fight the Carlow vacancy 
caused by the death of The O'Gorman Manon, spoke at 
Bermondsey on Wednesday. 

F More attention was paid in the earliest part of 

and Colonial the week to a fearful railway accident in 

Affairs. Switzerland (resulting in the death of some 
scores and the injury of some hundreds of local excursion- 
ists by the breaking of a bridge) than to any political news. 
—the' difficulties of the héritiers d’ Alexandre (that is, 
being interpreted, Sir Joun Macponatp) in Canada, some 
more talk about the Triple Alliance in Italy, and so forth, 
diversified the budget on Monday morning. Tuesday added 
the more important intelligence that unusual diplomatic 
diligence has been used at Washington in the Behring Sea 
matter, and that the agreement to stop seal-poaching had 
been already signed.——-Wednesday enriched the scanty 
budget by practically nothing ; and Thursday by very little. 
The principal item on the latter day gave the details of the 


judgment in the French melinite case. The sentences on — 


M. Turpry, Captain Triront, and M. Fassever are exceed- 
ingly heavy—five years’ imprisonment and five years’ loss of 
civil rights, in each case, with small fines additional, and in 
the Captain’s case ten years’ exile; while the subordinate 
defendant, M. Fevvrizr, who seems to have been a mere 
go-between, gets two years’ imprisonment with similar 
“ trimmings.”——-A_ Portuguese Commissioner has been 
sent out to Mozambique, with powers to get the recent 
Convention into working order. 

Bene Both Universities this year held their summer 
Degree oat the solemnities in the same week, and, as it hap- 

bive les. 


graduates than usual. Cambridge 


ned, in much better weather and with more | 
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on Tuesday “doctored” among others her new High 
Steward Lord Watsincnam, Lord Durrerin, Sir ALFRED 
Lyatt, and Mr. Lecxy : Oxford on Wednesday (also among 
others) the Dake p’Aumate, Mr. Artaur Batrovr, Sir 
Donap Stewart, Professor Jess, and Mr. Brrron Riviere, 
who provided among them for the public orators on the 
occasion abundant opportunity for that quaint pouring of 
new wine into old bottles which distinguishes University 
Latin on such occasions. 


A most interesting letter-battle was engaged 
Correspondence. in the early part of the week between Mr. 

CHAMBERLAIN and Sir Harcourt. 
Far be it from us to interfere between such champions, 
each of whom is, as the schoolboy said, translating 
Virer, “worthy of his wittles.” The subject is, How 
Gladstonians win elections, and, my faith! both of them 
ought to know something about it. 


The Omnibus strike came to an end, as was 
Strikes. anticipated last week, the directors’ terms being 
accepted, the horsekeepers thrown over, a 
meeting of the men managed by Messrs. Burns, Many, 
Suruerst, Titer, & Co., very muchas a French Minister of 
the Interior manages a general election, and cheerful promises 
of striking again being freely made.——An agreeable after- 
piece to the Omnibus strike was provided by the meeting of 
distressed washerwomen in Hyde Park on Sunday, where 
all the usual staff attended, and one chief produced his 
mother as an authentic laundress, Unfortunately these 
lavandiéres du jour were mostly young, and they made of 
the occasion a little holiday, and danced, if not under the 
greenwood tree, at least on such green sward as Labour has 
left to the Park, and were merry, and took small account of 
Burns and Mann and Tittert the high-strung. 


Both the cricket and the racing of Friday 
Sport. weekwereextremely interesting. In the former 
the run of Surrey’s success was broken by 
Cambridge University, owing to the remarkable bowling of 
Mr. Woops, who for the first time this year was thoroughly 
in the vein, and took fourteen wickets in the two innings. 
Surrey beat Middlesex and Kent the M.C.C. on Tuesday ; 
while on Wednesday Yorkshire succumbed to Lanca- 
shire and Derbyshire to Notts——The last day of the 
Ascot Meeting not only provided some excellent racing, 
but was a sort of consolation day to divers good horses 
who had been unlucky during the week. Rathbeal the 
winner in the Wokingham Stakes, Gonsalvo in the long 
distance Alexandra Plate, Lorette in the Windsor Castle 
Stakes, and Peter Flower in the Thirty-eighth Triennial, 
were all in this case. The Queen’s Stand Plate sur- 
prised many people by the victory of Mr. Mriner’s Lady 
Caroline, who ran right away from a field containing 
Signorina, Noble Chieftain, and Surefoot. The valuable 
Hardwicke Stakes was won by L'Abbesse de Jouarre, and 
The Imp landed the Ascot High Weight Plate (wherein the 
highest weight was 8 st. 9 lb.) for the Prince or WALEs. 


On Friday week a memorial service was held in 
Miscellaneous. Westminster Abbey for Sir Jonn Macponatp, 

and Sir W1LL1AM Gorpon-CumMING was gazetted 
as removed from the army.——The Cartucart lunacy case, 
in which some interest has been felt, began on Monday.—— 
On Tuesday the Committee of the House of Commons threw 
out the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Bill for 
adding to the railway horrors of London; whereat let all 
good men rejoice, and members of Lord’s who have no 
fancy for messes of pottage more particularly. The National 
Society and the National Liberal Federation naturally from 
very different points of view discussed the Assisted Edu- 
cation Bill. Sir Cuartes Dike made his bow on re- 
entering public life to some inhabitants of Chelsea, and the 
silver wedding of one of the most invariably popular of the 
Royal Family, the Princess Mary of Camprinee (as it is 
still pleasantest to call her) was celebrated. —— Wednesday 
was a day of many ceremonies and functions, political and 
non-political, of some interest. The Farapay Centenary 
was celebrated at the Royal Institution with the presence 
of and some remarks from the Prince or WALEs, and an 
address from Lord Rayteicu, “ the first of peers that know ” ; 
a Ladies’ Conversazione was held in another home of science, 
the Royal Society ; evidence was given before the Labour 
Commission by a dockers’ representative, and a deputation, 
waiting on Lord Sarispury to ask for a new Imperial 
Federation Congress, were put smiling by, as was doubt- 
less good for them. Major Hurcurnson’s report on the fall 
of the Norwood Railway Bridge was published, awarding 


no small blame to the Brighton Railway Company. The jury 
in WIEDEMANN v. WALPOLE justified the old sarcasm whieh 
represents the verdict of a jury as gnerally meaning “ We 
“ haven’t paid any attention to the evidence, but we don’t 
“ like this fellow,” by bringing in a verdict for the plaintiff 
with three hundred pounds damages. But Mr. Lockwoop 
promptly obtained stay of execution on the ground of want 
of corroboration. One of those extraordinary cases which 
illustrate the happy social and religious features of small 
Dissenting communities occurred in the case of TupPrENEY v. 
New, where a juror was withdrawn. If the defendant’s 
name had only been HAtFrPenny, it would have been perfect. 
A fresh trial in Evetyn v. Hur-eert was applied for on the 
same day, but the application was only part heard. It 
seems unkind to make it while Mr. Hurveerrt is hard at 
work looking for Mr. Murray. 


Madame Bopicuon, whose (leath was announced 

Obituary, at the end of last week, had the misfortune to 
know many noisy and silly people, who, both 

during her life and after her death, trumpeted her as an 
“advanced” woman; but she had also a great number of 
better friends, and was herself 2 woman of much energy, 
an attractive disposition, considerable artistic faculty, and 
some mental power. The O’GormMAN Manon, who was 
nearly ninety, and whose experience as a member of Par- 
liament dated back to Catholic Emancipation, died on 
Tuesday, to the great regret of everybody. He was pro- 
bably the last member of the House who had fought a due? 
on English soil. The parties and the persons he supported 
showed that he had no great political intelligence, and, at 
any rate of late years, he seldom or never spoke in the 
House ; but he was a very amiable and interesting person. 
He had had a career as remarkable for its rather dimly 
known incidents as for its length, and has, it is to be feared, 
left nobody in the least like him behind.——M. Catmann 
Lévy, we should think, though the point must be a matter 
of opinion, published a larger number of books that are 
literature in the course of the year than any publisher in 
the world, and had many of the greatest works of the 
immediate past on his stock-list. It was particularly to 
his credit that, though not in the least squeamish (he was 
the publisher of “Gyp,” the laughter-loving and the loved 
by all who love laughter), he never would issue the mere 
dirt as distributors of which so many French publishers 
delight to serve. And he had his reward in possessing as 
fair a herd of authors as could be supplied by his own or, 


perhaps, by any country. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT. 


j ty was getting to be some little while since Mr. Cuam- 
BERLAIN struck his last damaging blow at his former 
party, and one felt that the time must be fast ripening for 
the delivery of another. The opening presented itself, we 
are glad to record, a few days ago, and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
has planted his stroke with even more than his usual dex- 
terity and force. He has drawn Sir Witt1am Harcourt, 
which, considering their former experiences together as 
joint-promoters of the unauthorized programme in 1885, 
is in itself a delightful incident, and he has drawn Mr. 
Artuur Rocers, the Secretary of the Liberal Publication 
Department ; and both Mr. Rocers and Sir Wiit1am Har- 
court fare badly in the encounter. The former of these 
two combatants is particularly pleasing. It was upon him, 
in his official capacity, that devolved the duty of ex- 
plaining away the singular fact of the disappearance of 
Home Rule from the last political leaflet issued by his 
department ; and his explanation amounts, in fact, to the 
saying that the omission is a mere accident, and that the 
accident is so absolutely insignificant that immediate steps 
have been taken to prevent its producing any injurious 
effect. Thousands of books, pamphlets, and leaflets have for 
the last five years, says Mr. Rocers, “ been continuously 
“ issued from his department ; and the latest list of its pub- 
“ lications includes two books, twelve pamphlets, and thirty- 
“ six different leaflets on the Irish question alone.” Yes, 
on the Irish question “alone”; in that last word lies the 
very point of Mr. Cuampertarn’s attack. The ingenuous 
Secretary does not appear to see that no number of 
separate recommendations of Home Rule to the electors can 
compare in significance with the exclusion of it from what 
purports to be an exhaustive list of the blessings—them- 
elves, we presume, enlarged upon occasionally like Home 
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Rule, in separate publications—to be expected from the 
return of Mr. GLapsTove to power. Mr. Rocers, however, 
is evidently sensible that the defence is a little “thin.” 
Accordingly, he “may further observe that the attention 
“ of the department having been called to the possibility of 
+* uneducated voters falling into the same mistake as Mr. 
«* CHAMBERLAIN, the leaflet in question was withdrawn a fort- 
“ night ago, and has since been reissued with the additional 
“ clause at the beginning :—‘I. To give Home Rule to 
**¢ Treland by establishing an Irish legislative body for the 
« management of exclusively Irish affairs.” This is doing 
the thing handsomely, it must be admitted ; it is putting 
the tardily-bidden guest in the place of honour. Still there 
are some men who would not find that position quite con- 
sole them for the thought that, if their host’s “ attention ” 
had not been called “ to the matter,” he would apparently 
never have invited them at all. It is pretty certain that, if 
Mr. Rocers and his friends had had much belief in the 
“drawing” value of Home Rule as an item in their pro- 
gramme, they would never have omitted it from their last 
leaflet, and could never consequently have required to have 
their attention called to its absence. In the poetic and im- 
passioned words which supply the last “curtain” to the 
greatest of Insen’s dramas, “ people don’t do such things.” 


Sir Hanrcovrt's reply is described by Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN as “ more rhetorical and less candid.” There 
is, however, another weak point in it. It is much longer ; 
and it consequently affords the writer more opportunities, 
on which he generously seizes, of giving himself away. He 
plunges, in the first place, quite gratuitously into the ques- 
tion, never directly raised by Mr. CuamBeruatn, of the 
Parnellite split, and declares that, though the Liberal party 
have repudiated the Fenian Home Rule now proclaimed 
by Mr. Parvett, they adhere, as they always have adhered, 
to the reasonable and constitutional Home Rule which, 
under the leadership of Mr. Gtapstonz, they have 
espoused, and in which Mr. Parnety a short time ago 
cordially concurred. Yes; but the trouble is that, if the 
Liberal party have repudiated Mr. Parneti’s Fenian Home 
Rule, his own revolted followers have not. In fact, they 
dare not. There is not a point ora word in Mr. Parnetu’s 
Home Rule programme that they have ever repudiated. 
They have repudiated nothing but his private morality, 
and that only at the bidding of Mr. Guapstong, and 
after having solemnly recorded the opinion that they 
had nothing whatever to do with it. So that when 
Sir Witt1am Harcourt goes to an English constituency, 
and tells them that he and his party repudiate one 
kind of Home Rule and adhere to another, he will in- 
stantly provoke the inquiry whether any, and, if so, how 
many, and what representatives of the Irish people re- 
pudiate the Home Rule which Sir Witt14m and his party 
repudiate, and adhere to that to which he adheres? And 
it is just because of the exceeding difficulty of answering 
this question that the Gladstonians are, with so much 
plausibility, suspected of intentionally thrusting Home Rule 
into the background. All this, of course, is very familiar ar- 
gument to most people; but it is quite evident from the 
jaunty manner in which Sir Witi1am Hanxcourt handles 
the case against his party, that he has not at all adequately 
appreciated the formidable strength of the adverse pre- 
sumption which they have to rebut. 

His attempted retaliation upon Mr. CHAMBERLAIN we 
bardly follow. Mr. CHampertar, he says, and truly 
enough, had the credit of being the first in the field in the 
election of 1885 to proclaim that the primary and capital 
task of the Liberal party, above and before all things, was 
to effect a radical reform in the whole system of Irish 
government. This, however, though not a light under- 
taking, or one which would have involved a small con- 
sumption of time, did not prevent his pledging himself 
simultaneously to a number of other legislative tasks, or, as 
Sir Wittram Harcourt expresses it plainly, “ Three acres 
“ and a cow,” free education, and the expansive doctrines of 
ransom, almost pari passu with the first-named undertaking. 
This is apparently intended to rally Mr. CHAMBERLAIN on 
his being terribly discomposed because Home Rule, though 
a cardinal article of the Liberal creed, does not quite 
exhaust it. But was it worth Sir Wii.1am’s while, for 
the sake of making this not very effective point, to com- 
ew Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s case for him against the Liberal 

blication Department in the neatest way in the world ? 
Why Mr. Cuamperaty’s criticism upon this department 
is founded on the very fact of which Sir Witt1am Harcourt 
reminds him—namely, that they do not, as he did, proclaim 


the reform of the Irish Government to be the primary and 
capital task of the Irish party. They refrain from doing 
so, his argument is, because they know that their plan of 
reforming the Irish Government is very different from his ; 
that, unlike his, it cannot, without absurdity or deception, 
be combined with any other domestic programme whatever ; 
and that it is for that reason they say as little about it as 
possible. That, as we understand it, is Mr. CoamBeRLatn’s 
contention. It was for Sir Wint1am Hanrcovrr to reply to 
it if he could, or if he couldn’t to let it alone. We hardly 
see why he should have gone out of his way to fortify it. 

But the most unlucky of all the hits in this unlucky 
letter was Sir Witu1am Harcovurt's offer to assist Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN in the “ interesting inquiry” on which he is 
just now engaged. For Mr. Cuamperiarn, with that readi- 
ness of which he has given the Gladstonians many a taste 
in the House of Commons, of course closed promptly with 
the offer, and straightway applied for further and better 
particulars on “the subject of Mr. Guapstone’s new scheme 
“of Home Rule”—that “reasonable and constitutional ” 
Home Rule, to wit, in which, as Sir Witttam Harcourt 
has the simplicity to put it, “‘ Mr. Parnett a short time 
“ago cordially”—we wonder Sir Wituram did not add 
loyally or sincerely—‘ concurred.” Will he, continues Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN, now that he is in the communicative mood, 
say specifically how the Gladstonians propose in their Home 
Rule scheme—(1) to secure the supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament; (2) to protect the minority against a possible 
abuse of power by the majority ; and (3) to deal with the 
question of Ulster? Of course Sir Witt1am Harcourt 
will do nothing of the kind. Probably he could not 
if he would; certainly, unless the world is much mis- 
taken in him, he would not if he could. But when 
you have just offered to assist another public man in 
an “interesting inquiry,” and when the first question 
he puts to you is one which, unless you are either a 
blind follower of your leader or his accomplice in a con- 
spiracy to deceive his countrymen, you ought to be able and 
anxious to answer, but which you are obliged to listen to in 
rather foolish silence—well, it leads other people to imagine, 
rightly or wrongly, that you must be “sorry you spoke.” 
It would have been so easy not to have volunteered to 
assist Mr. Cnampertain in his “interesting inquiry.” 
Even poor Mr. Rogers is better off than Sir WILtiAM 
Harcourt, in the sense of having less to reproach himself 
with. For, of course, he could hardly help protesting that 
the Gladstonians have not dropped Home Rule, though 
that does happen to be the particular horn of the dilemma 
which Mr. CHamperzain doubtless preferred selecting, 
though it does let in the highly disconcerting reply 
that the electors will now understand that “the sixteen 
“ reforms which the Gladstonians propose to accomplish are 
“all to be postponed by them to the grant of the Irish 
“ Parliament in Dublin.” 


THE MANIPUR DEBATE. 


yf Manipur debate on Tuesday night was interest- 

ing, and it afforded Sir Writt1am Harcourt an op- 
portunity of showing himself in a much more favourable 
light than that in which he has of late chosen to figure. 
It is true that, before a House of Commons which is not as 
yet composed entirely of Conyseares and Seymour Keays, 
it would have been impossible to achieve, and damaging to 
attempt, the throwing of any real blame on the Home 
Government in the matter. But Sir Wrix1am’s recognition 
of the fact was not the less creditable to him, while his 
intelligence was also displayed in his fashion of relating 
the deplorable history. 1f he made the usual blunder of 
his party—the blunder of supposing that it is possible 
regere imperio populos abroad on the principles of English 
constitutional government at home—that isthe usual blunder 
of his party, and there is nothing more to be said. The 
official speakers on the other side were less happy, and 
indeed neither was specially suited to deal with so awkward 
a business. But Mr. Srannorr’s closing speech for the 
defence had at least the merit of straightforwardness, of 
good sense, and of not attempting to be clever, Sir Jonn 


Gorst, who opened it, made this fatal attempt, and, in the 
judgment, it seems, of some, succeeded, though at the cost 
of being dreadfully “cynical.” ‘Silly fool?” said # person 
of perhaps deliberately hard hearing when this much- 
abused term had been applied to some one; “ rather harsh 
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“that,eh? But perhaps you're right.” In the present 
case it is difficult to imagine anything sillier than Sir Jonn 
Gorst's way of putting a case which, though weak enough, 
was quite capable of being strengthened by judicious 

ment. A schoolboy at a debating society might 
justifiably talk about Tarquin and the poppies as a parallel 
to England’s dealings with the strong men of Zululand, and 
Egypt, and Manipur, either as declamatory condemnation 
or as would-be cynicalexcuse. From an Under-Secretary of 
State to that House of Commons which, abused as its func- 
tions in that respect have been by Radical folly and want of 
patriotism, is in very truth the tribunal of appeal for those 
subjects or humble allies of England who are, or think they 
are, hardly treated, the line of talk—we cannot dignify it 
with the name of argument—was both grossly indecent and 
excessively foolish. Nor was the Indian Government much 
happier in its one thoroughgoing defender, Mr. Curzon, 
though Mr. Curzon spoke with his usual happy confidence 
in the perfect correctness of his own views and the exclusive 
sufficiency of his own information. Perhaps the most really 
valuable speech delivered by an expert was Sir Ricuarp 
TemPue’s; though most of the Anglo-Indian members were 
useful on the occasion. And to Mr. Swirr McNett belongs 
the palm of chivalrous conduct for bringing it about that 
the silliest speech of the day should not be that of Sir Joun 
Gonrst. 

It cannot, however, be said that all this talking threw 
much additional light on the extraordinary series of 
blunders which characterized the affair, and it may well be 
that even the additional papers promised will not throw 
much. For the true explanatior of the whole matter seems 
to be that everybody who had to decide anything from first 
to last made, with a consistency truly remarkable and even 
appalling, an error of judgment wherever an important 
error could be made. It is natural that the censors of the 
Indian Government should fix on the unlucky proposal to 
arrest the Senaputty in Durbar, and none of the defences 
we have seen are very happy. To talk of the thing as 
“ treachery” is, as we showed long ago, simply absurd, 
and there may be occasions, such as those to which Sir 
Rosert SanpemAN testifies in his own experience, where it 
is the only thing to do. But the Manipur matter was 
certainly not one of those occasions, and when Mr. Quinton 
heard that the Senaputry was to the last degree unlikely 
to let himself be arrested quietly, he should have laid hands 
on him at once and explained the matter to the Durbar 
afterwards. If it is alleged that he had not force enough 
for this, the retort is crushing, “ Why had he not?” No 
valid explanation of the strange neglect to follow Mr. 
Grimwoop’s advice was offered in Parliament. The defenders 
of the Indian Government in India itself allege, we believe, 
that the Resident was thought to be on somewhat too good 
terms with the Senarvurry and his faction. This might 
have been an excellent reason for recalling Mr. Grimwoop, 
but none for the course actually pursued. Of the incom- 

rehensible muddling of the military part of the matter 

ittle was said in the House. Mr. Stannope, with wise frank- 
ness, admitted that he “‘could not defend it,” and Mr. Curzon 
himself appears content “ never to know” what caused it. 
If a court-martial, not punitive, but inquisitive, is held on 
the most insignificant and innocent survivor of the wreck 
of one of the ships of Her MaJesty’s fleet to find out what 
caused it, it might be supposed that a similar tribunal 
might get some information out of the survivors (who, after 
all, were the enormous majority) of one of the most dis- 
creditable, if not the most important or bloody, disasters 
that ever befell Her Masesty’s army. Why no guns were 
taken; why at the last moment Colonel SkENE marched 
with a paltry supply of ammunition, on the strength of 
thirteen thousand rounds (scarcely twenty-five per head of his 
total force) reported to be at Manipur ; why he left part of his 
mentodefend an indefensible Residency, while he sent the rest 
into the labyrinths of an Eastern town ; why he took part 
in the fatal parley ; and why his force after his death did 
not make better use of the ammunition which, it seems, 
they still had—these are things which we at least should 
very much like to know, and information on which would 
have been much more welcome than Sir Joun Gorst’s re- 
miniscences of Pinnock's Catechism. 


We have not the slightest desire to bear hardly on the 
Indian Government, which was evidently illserved by a 
responsible and, as it thought, an able official, and which 
has been, with very commendable loyalty, endeavouring to 
make out a case which will cover him as well as itself. 
The troubles at Manipur were, indeed, neglected too 


long, and perhaps received too little attention when 
they were dealt with. But it is indisputable that, if 
the Chief Commissioner was empowered to arrest the 
Senaputty in Durbar, he was not ordered to do so, and that. 
he was expressly bidden to make his expedition as strong as. 
hethought proper. He and his military advisers, therefore,. 
must bear the blame, and they have paid their score already. 
The unfortunate thing is that, as usual, the evil they did 
lives after them. It is almost impossible that the murder, 
the treacherous and cruel murder, of Mr. Quinton and his 
companions can be left avenged only by the execution of 
sepoys and subahdars ; yet the position of the heads of the. 
rising, whether condemned or on their trial only, is a very 
awkward one, even in the eyes of persons who are free 
from the slightest taint of humanitarianism. And the 
blundering of the Indian officials is the cause. As a result 
of this blundering, there is at least a primd facie case for 
those who say that the Senapurry certainly, if not also. 
the Jusras and the Tongal General, acted in self-defence. 
And even if this self-defence amounts to levying war 
against the Empress (as of course it does), still Manipur 
is only a protected, not an annexed, State, which 
makes a difference. Thus, if we do not hang or shoot. 
the leaders, an atrocious murder will go unpunished, 
a very bad example will be set, and a by no means 
light blow dealt to our prestige; while, if we do execute 
them, a certain odour, not of sanctity, indeed, but 
of harsh and unfair treatment, will hang about their 
memories. Of the two the latter would be the less evil, 
for the attempt of the Senapurry and the Tongal 
General to throw the blame on each other says a good deal 
for the guilt of both, and the Jupras’s plea that he could 
not help it is open to the fatal retort that Regents who 
can’t help things must take the consequences. But it isa 
dilemma in which the honour of England ought never to 
have been placed, in which it never need have been placed, 
and in which it most certainly would not bave been placed 
if the late Chief Commissioner of Assam had not lost his 
head, as few Englishmen in responsible positions in India 
have ever lost it since the Governor of Fort William 
“ jumped into a boat,” and the Military Commandant 
“thought he could not do better than follow so good an 
“ example.” 


THE GORDON HOME, 


fe em is a certain monotony in the discharge of our 
duties, which, perhaps, is the reason why we often look 
out for new duties to discharge. Benevolence has her 
butterflies, which flit toevery opening flower of good works, 
leaving the old blossoms deserted. The Gordon Home for 
Boys is one of these hesterne rose. To be always making 
donations or subscriptions to the Gordon Home grows 
tedious; there are new and more fashionable charities ; 
there are lepers, and destitution in the Soudan, and 
homeless Hadendowas. So the Gordon Home is a little 
neglected and sadly in want of funds, as may be learned 
from the Duke of Connavcnt’s speech at the annual 
meeting of the institution. Now it is just as monotonous 
for us to go on asking for subscriptions as it is for 
the public to go on subscribing. Indeed, it is very much 
less troublesome to sign a cheque than to keep writing 
appeals for the money of the benevolent. Everybody who. 
cares to know is well aware of the object of the Home. 
It is to continue Gorpon’s work by maintaining and 
educating destitute boys—boys who have no parents, or, 
perhaps, worse than none. At present there are 234 such 
lads in the Home; 137 have been admitted this year, twenty 
have enlisted in the army, five have gone tosea. “Two- 
“ thirds of the boys compose the trade division,” the rest 
form “the labour division.” There is a large class for the 
learning of shorthand ; there is plenty of gymnastics, drill, 
and outdoor games. The reports of the old boys are good. 


All this is well; but the Home needs 80,000/. of 
funded capital, according to the Duke of Connavenr, 
and it only possesses 40,000/. Unluckily, when the 
Home was built, it did not strike any one that the soil of 
Bagshot Heath is repugnant to sanitary arrangements. 
New and expensive operations are indispensable, and have 
already cost a large sum. The original want of foresight is 
extremely vexatious, but more economy in an essential 
matter would mean disease, and is not to be thought of. 
The institution, as the Duke of Connavucnt said, needs to 
be more known; a wider and livelier interest should be 
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taken init. It is not a military charity merely; it has 
nothing political about it; it is only, as we said, an 
attempt to do what Gorpon would have wished to be done, 
to save boys from temptation, perhaps from crime. The 
Home is associated with a noble name and a stainless career. 
It cannot advertise itself in the brazen manner of some 
charities ; a “ Gordon Home Bazaar” is a vulgarity from 
which we fancy that the persons interested in it would shrink. 
There should be branches connected with the Home in the 
country and in the large towns—in Leeds, for example—as 
Sir Freperick Mityer suggested. At present, as the Duke 
of Connavcat said, “ we are placed in a difficult position. If 
“we are to carry on the work we have begun—and Gop 
“ forbid that we should turn back from it !—we must largely 
“ increase the amount of money we have.” It is probably 
within the power of most readers to increase the amount. 
If they will overcome the difficulty and trouble of sending 
cheques, or even postal orders, to Lieutenant-Colonel G. A. 
Beaty Pownatt, 20 Cockspur Street, their consciences will 
never reproach them with the act, nor will they regret the 


expenditure. 


CANADA. 


HE Ministerial crisis which has followed the death of 
Sir Jonny Macponatp has very amply justified the 
guesses which were made at the probable effects his loss 
would have on Canadian politics. There has been a scramble 
ending in a compromise which can hardly be stable, while 
all the local and religious rivalries which he was able to 
control have displayed themselves with rancour. The pro- 
found differences of race, religion, and interest existing in 
Canada would in any case make the government of the 
country difficult. If they are to be complicated by such open 
and shameless self-seeking, such utter disregard of party 
loyalty, as has been attributed by general consent to Mr. 
CwapLeau and Mr. Reeves, there can be little ahead but 
some form of anarchy, less sanguinary, perhaps, but certainly 
not more dignified, than that prevailing in South America. 
Each of the politicians has insisted on receiving the office of 
Minister of Railways. Each has been credited by his country- 
men with threatening to rat unless he received the place he 
considered his own. As Mr. Cuar.eav has finally consented 
to take something less than that particular Ministry, it may 
be that he has been maligned. Still it is noteworthy that 
the accusation does not appear to have struck any one as 
monstrous in Canada. We are not unacquainted with the 
rat in this country, but he is constrained to behave with 
some approach to decency—to begin, say, by assuming an 
attitude of independent support of the Ministry. In 
Canada they do not appear to be troubled by these scruples. 
When a politician does not get what he wants, it is taken 
for granted that he will walk over to the other side—carry- 
ing his tail behind him. Then the rival railways, the 
Grand Trunk and the Canadian Pacific, seem to have 
nearly as much to say in Canada as the Rock1NcHAM con- 
nexion had in English politics in the happy times of the 
Whigs. It is quite seriously argued that the opposition of 
the Grank Trunk may make the continuance of a Conser- 
vative Ministry impossible. All this open self-seeking and 
this deference to commercial undertakings do not confer 
much dignity on Canadian politics—nor do they promise 
well for the future. A scramble between politicians for 
office and between rival Companies for influence near the 
spigot of taxation cannot well help ending in unmixed 
vulgarity and corruption. 

But, even if Canadian politicians act with absolute freedom 
from ignoble motives, there is enough and to spare in the 
position of parties in the colony—or, to be strictly accurate, 
in the colonies—to make hearty co-operation between them 
extremely difficult. The profound differences of race, re- 
ligion, and language between French and English Canada 
would alone be enough to keep them apart. It is impossible 
for a Roman Catholic clergy, who enjoy real influence, to 
submit willingly to the supremacy of Englishmen and Pro- 
testants. If they have the upper hand themselves, they 
will assuredly endeavour to do much which will be in- 
tolerab’e to men who do not belong to their own creed. It 
is only a very few years since the State of Massachusetts 
found it necessary to sweep the Irish among them from 
every municipal place in which they could directly or in- 
directly control the State schools. In Maine it is notorious 
that the Irish Roman Catholic clergy require careful 
watching. The French Roman Catholic clergy, who are 


masters in Quebec, are in a position to do much that their 
fellow-priests in the United States would like to be 
able to do. They have irresistible influence among. 
the French Canadians, and they undeniably use it, as it 
is only reasonable that they should, in the interests 
of their own race. The Protestants, who are masters in - 
Ontario, fear them, and not without cause. As the - 
Conservative party is made up partly of Protestants who 
are loyal to the Empire, or at least to Canada, and partly 
of French Roman Catholics who dread the Liberals because 
they are understood to be inclined for union with the 
United States, in which the Roman Church would be 
swamped, it is obvious that there is a deep fissure right 
through the party. While Sir Joun Macpona.p iived his 
influence “ glued many men together,” but it was notorious 
that their rivalries we1e only postponed till his death, not 
extinguished. They have broken out as soon as he has 
gone. It may suit Sir J. Tsompson to maintain that he 
had no cause to fear “sectarian hatred in Ontario.” None 
the less it is certain that it was the hostility felt towards 
him by the Wesleyans—a most important section of the 
Conservative party—because he is a convert to Roman 
Catholicism, which has made it impossible for him to take 
the place of Premier. The same opposition may fairly be 
taken as good a reason as the charge of corruption brought 
against him why the task of forming a Cabinet was not 
given to Sir Hecror Lancevin, who is a French Canadian. 
Either of these men was better entitled to the Premiership 
on the grounds of standing and reputation than Mr. 
Assort, who is only known as a successful lawyer and rail- 
way director, and a competent subordinate to Sir Jonx 
Macponatp. Yet it is Mr. Apsorr who has been entrusted 
with the task. It implies no disrespect to him to say that 
he has been chosen because he is not a man of suflicient 
mark to frighten either section of his party. He has so far - 
succeeded that a Cabinet is formed, and an open splitin the | 
party has been avoided. Yet when it is remembered that © 
his Ministry contains Messrs. CuarPLeau and Reeves, whose 
relations to one another are notorious, that his Cabinet is 
understood to have been formed subject to revision, that its 
members all hope for gain in the change which is to be 
shortly made, that the French Canadians complain of the 
apparent slight to Sir H. Lanceviy, and that the English 
Conservatives are avowedly afraid of the French, it is. 
hard to believe that it can be more than a stop-gap, or 
that an open split is not extremely probable. Makeshift 
Cabinets have been known to last longer than was expected, 
simply because, when it comes to a decision, all sections 
of a party are too much afraid of the consequences to quarrel. — 
Mr. Axsorr’s Cabinet may live longer than is now thought 
likely ; but there is nothing in its position to deter the 
Liberals from the obstructive opposition which they threaten. 
The situation in Canada requires a strong Cabinet, and 
Mr. Asporr’s is a weak one. The probabilities are that it 
will not last, and what lies beyond it may well be the col- 
lapse of the Conservative party. 


If anything could keep the party together, it would be 
the warning given it in the recent confidences of Mr. 
Mercier to the Z'imes’ Correspondent in Paris, It is a fad 
of the latter-day type of French Canadian to profess a 
sentimental affection for the country which washed its hands 
of them so cheerfully at the end of the Seven Years’ War. 
Mr. Mercier, with other French Canadians, has been 
listening to a great deal of very windy rhetoric from the 
eloquent M. Metcuior pe Vocuii and other French gentle- 
men who yearn nowadays over the dependencies their 
fathers could not keep. It has obviously affected Mr. 
Mercier. We need not waste time over the manifest 
spite with which this gentleman, who speaks for “ French 
“ Canadians and Liberals,” talks of Sir Joun Macponarp. 
Since, however, Canada continues to be a part of the 
Empire, it is not wholly useless to learn how French 
Canadians and Liberals think of the connexion. It is, 
says Mr. Mercier, “treason to Canada” to attempt 
to make it closer. “Imperial Federation means that 
“Canada must join Britain in her wars throughout the 
“ world, and must weigh the interest of the whole Empire 
“ before looking to her own.” The ignorance and imperti- 
nence of this are, as near as may be, equal. Mr. Mercier 
has not attempted to specify that one ot her wars through- 
out the world in which England has called for either men, 
money, or sacrifices from Canada. The relation of the 
mother-country to the dependency is that of a Power which 
is liable to be called upon for its defence, while it receives 
in return little effective aid, no measure of favourable treat-. 
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ment for its commerce, and from which it may shortly re- 
ceive not even equal treatment. As for the French Canadians, 
they have to thank England for all their political rights. 
On the day on which they cease to belong to the British 
Empire the choice for them will lie between a trumpery 
and poverty-stricken independence, shut out from the sea 
and at the mercy of an overpowering neighbour, or ab- 
sorption into the United States, in which they would be 
swamped. It is because they belong to the Empire that 
they are of any importance at all. Englishmen can only 
laugh when they hear a French Canadian talking of 
demanding independence from England “ with reluctance, 
“ but with the proud feeling that he tco is called upon to 
“ take a free and independent share in life.” Laughter is 
the only answer, also, when Mr. Mercier undertakes to 
speak for the province of Quebec, in which the immense 
majority of the population are ardent Roman Catholics, 
who hate the anti-Clerical French Republic, and dread the 
union with the States, which would reduce them to in- 
significance, and which is the inevitable result of separation 
from England. The impertinence of Mr. Mercter reaches 
a quite sublime height when he undertakes to speak for the 
other provinces of Canada, and can assert that they also 
are prepared for separation. The last election was won by 
the party which adhered to the Empire, and its opponents 
did not dare to avow themselves Separatists. Finally, Mr. 
Mercier may be told that, if ever the Canadians of 
English and Scotch descent do become favourable to in- 
dependence and to that union with the States which would 
inevitably ensue, it will be because they see no other way 
of reducing the French Canadians of his kidney (there are 
fortunately others more noble than he) to their proper 
insignificance. 


THE PROMISE OF MAY-FLY. 


ene gambler, when totally ruined, is fabled to enjoy a 

calm and holy feeling of peace. The angler, if very 
philosophical, may entertain a similar emotion, now that 
the promise of May-fly has been broken in the usual 
manner, now that a good deal of gut has been broken also. 
We are inclined to regard the May-fly as rather a curse 
than a boon and a blessing tomen. ‘The insect is curiously 
scattered about the waters of England. Why does he 
infest the Test from Stockbridge downwards, while he is 
never seen a few miles higher up, at Whitchurch, for ex- 
ample! Still a few miles north, over the watershed, he 
appears again on the sedged brooks that are Thames tribu- 
taries. Nobody can answer this question. Where he is 
absent the May-fly is not missed. He brings one delirious 
fortnight of deceitful hopes, and after that the trout are 
gorged and scarcely ever rise. When the fly is on it seems 
easy to catch trout. Their broad backs make waves all over 
the stream ; there are heavy plunges, and slow, deliberate 
sucking down of flies. The big ones are abroad, some weigh- 
ing as much as six pounds. But everywhere the rueful 
angler says “‘ They won't look at the artificial.” Or they do 
look at it, and no more. You see a rising trout ; you cast 
delicately over him ; the fly floats along, is sucked down, 
vanishes ; you strike, nothing happens. The hook, which 
all day long bas stuck in all tangible things—in your boot- 
lace, in the back of your coat, in grass and trees and railings 
behind you—declines wholly to stick in the trout’s mouth. 
Or your cast comes back to you with no fly on it ; broken, 
in some mystic way, without a strain. May-fly fishing 
is no light labour. The big fly is very difficult to dry ; 
the wrist aches with long switching. If a trout is hooked, 
he goes straight into the weeds, and breaks away. It 


‘is unnecessary to remark that, on the first day of May- 


fly, a frozen tempest breaks from the east, blowing straight 
down stream. You may try all the dodges in Mr. Hat- 
rorD's book for easting against wind, but the tyrannous 
Euroclydon is not to be circumvented. On the other 
hand, if the wind is up stream, the trout find the fly 
too hard to catch, and leave him severely alone. It 1s 
thought that any one can catch big fish in the May-fly 
fortnight. This amiable superstition is dissipated by a 
little experience. That is almost the only time when the 
monsters of the deep can be taken, except in the late dusk, 
‘by anglers who can see in thedark. But only good anglers, 
who can throw to a hairbreadth and not miss, have much 
chance when the May-fly is up. For others are reserved 
the torments of Tanratus, to see those heavy and desirable 
fi-hes, and to be defeated by them, and by the weeds, and 


the East wind. Ina few days the trout are gorged, and 
on glassy level and broken stream you may gaze all day, and 
never see a rise, or only the one lazy effort, not repeated, of 
some satiated trout. Where the May-fly never comes there 
is usually a rise at some hour in the day ; in May-fly waters 
there will for months be scarce any fishing except when the 
dusk is washed with silver, and then only for a few minutes 
if we have warm evenings, the winds hushed, and the glow- 
worm shining in the grass. That is the still romance of 
angling; but it is rarely profitable, though very pleasant to 
such men as are lords of their angry passions. Tangled gut 
in the dark is a great source of evil words and rebellious 
thoughts. The happier lot is that of the irresponsible 
spectator, who has half the fun, when there is any, and none 
of the labour and sorrow. Evening fishing is cool work at 
all events, and no great thief of time, as the rise is brief, 
when there is any rise at all. The sights and sounds, at 
least, are delicious. 


THE O'GORMAN MAHON. 


<i Irish gentleman whose pleasure it was to be known 
as The O'Gorman Manon has seceded from the Anti- 
Parnellite majority, and joined a larger majority in another 
and, we hope, better place. As much regret will be felt at 
this removal as is possible in the case of a man approaching 
his ninetieth year. The O'Gorman Manon was born early 
in the present century, the precise date apparently being 
unknown. He has not left anybody like him in the House 
of Commons. The type to which he belonged is as extinct 
asthe dodo. The O'Gorman Manon was a survival, from a 
previous period, of the class of Irish adventurers who were 
also Irish gentlemen. There are Irish adventurers galore, 
there are Irish gentlemen in abundance, and a very good 
style of gentlemen they are. But the Irish gentleman- 
adventurer has ceased to be. The soldier of fortune has 
been converted into the knight of industry, and pays, or 
owes, to landladies in Lambeth the tribute which he levies, 
or which is levied for him, on maid-servants in America. 
To people who have fallen on the new school of Irish _poli- 
ticians, The O'Gorman Manon was a refreshment and con- 
solation. But politics and death level all distinctions, and 
the Irish chieftain, as he persuaded himself and others that 
he was, lived to be the comrade of Mr. Tim Heaty, and 
died in the presence of Dr. TANNER. 

The brief obituary notices, which shut up departing nota- 
bilities in a space as small as the mortuary pigeon-holes in 
a Roman Columbarium, inform us that The O'Gorman 
Manon was the son of Patrick Manon, called, in a re- 
viving spirit of Irish nationality, Puapraic Mér, and of 
Barzara, his wife, daughter of The O'Gorman. It was, 
therefore, from the spindle-side that The O'Gorman Manon 
derived his titular chieftainship and the definite article 
which indicates it. Whether he had a rightful claim to 
either it is for Trish genealogists and antiquaries to decide, 
though the destruction in the Noachic Deluge of the 
libraries, which native historians tell us were nume- 
rous in Ireland before the Flood, may have broken the 
record. Be this as it may, The O'Gorman Manon pos- 
sessed himself of the definite article and prefixed it to 
his mother’s name. By baptism he was James Patrick 
O'Gorman Manon, for a long time called Major, and after- 
wards Colonel, apparently because he was a captain in 
the Clare Militia. There are baronets who have become 
baronets by calling themselves so—self-made baronets— 
and getting other people to call them so. Thero is no- 
thing to prevent Dickenson or Doss from converting 
the fourth letter of the alphabet into the nobiliary par- 
ticle and becoming D’Ickenson or D’Opns. Just as little 
hindrance is there to an Irishman, conscious of a 
chieftainlike feeling, seizing hold of the definite article 
and announcing himself to be The What’s-his-name, all 
others being counterfeits. Whether or not The O'Gorman 
Manon had an hereditary right to the The, or simply a 
title of personal fitness, it suited his bearing and preten- 
sions very well. He had other claims, better recognized 
then than they are now, to popular affection. He 
was a student of Thrinity, and had taken not only his 
Bay.Ah., but his M.Ah. Further, he was a Counsellor— 
always a mighty person with the Irish peasant. He had 
fought—popular tradition now converted into history alleges 
at least a dozen of “ jules,” whether doing or receiving any 
harm in any of them does not appear. He was the second 
of O’Conne.t in the duel with D’Esterre, which was fatal 
to the latter. O’Connet, as is well known, refused ever 
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afterwards either to send or to accept a challenge. His success 
was accidental, and the accident might have been on the 
other side. He could not count on having the same luck 
always. The O’Gorman Manon had no such qualms, and 
may possibly have had some suspicion as to his friend’s 
motives. “Gop forbid,” he piously said, “that he should 
“ ever make such a resolution,” and report has it that he 
carried this temper far beyond his eightieth year, and 
was, less than a year ago, with difficulty persuaded from 
challenging Mr. Parnett for insulting Mr. GuapsTone. 
When, however, The O'Gorman Manon was dexte- 
rously reminded that the last English challenge, of which 
there is any knowledge, was sent by Mr. LasoucnEerE 
to the proprietor of the Daily Telegraph, and declined by 
the latter gentleman, who did not wish to incur the re- 
morse of Grrarpin, he felt that duelling in Eng- 
land had become ridiculous. This, at least, is our infer- 
ence. 

The O'Gorman Manon sat in the House of Commons 
before the Reform Act of 1832. He sat in it again from 
1847 to 1852; then from 1880 to 1885 ; and yet again from 
1887 till the day of his death. He saw it thus unreformed, 
and in all the transformations which it has undergone, once, 
twice, and thrice reformed. But his visits to it were casual, 
and he was more interested in Captain Gossrrr’s room and 
the smoking-room than in the chamber which, to readers of 
the debates and other simple-minded people, is the House of 
Commons. The intervals between the different periods of 
his Parliamentary career were filled up by excursions to 
South America, where he is believed to have shown great 
prowess in arms and to have risen to high, but diversely 
represented, distinctions in the army or the navy of some 
Republic or other. His friends, we believe, differ on the 
subject, some of them contending that he was an Admiral 
in the Peruvian service, others affirming that he was Staff- 
Captain and Aide-de-Camp to the President of Costa Rica. 
But whatever obscurity may hang over minor details, there 
is no doubt that he was a very brilliant and dashing 
officer. The name of O’Hiccins is honoured wherever 
American-Spanish is spoken ; and, apart from difficulties of 
pronunciation, there is no reason why the name of The 
O'Gorman Manon should not become a household word in 
Peru or Costa Rica. 

The O'Gorman Manon was a fervid Nationalist. Begin- 
ning life as a friend and ally of O’Conne.t, he was stirred 
by the Home Rule revival under Mr. Burr, supported Mr. 
PaRNELL against Mr. Suaw, and fell off from Mr. Parnetn 
when the breach took place between that gentleman and 
Mr. Gtapstone. Already the conflict for the seat which 
his death has vacated has begun. Mr. Panett is said to 
be stronger in Carlow than in any of the constituencies in 
which contests have taken place since his breach with the 
majority of his followers. If he is defeated there, it will 
be difficult to resist the conclusion that he is fighting a 
losing battle with the bishops and priesthood all over 
Ireland. The Home Rule party, which has become in 
England the New Radical party, of which Home Rule is 
but an accident, is becoming in Ireland the Clerical party, 
to which Home Rule is simply the condition of ecclesiastical 
ascendency. Radicalism and Vaticanism are allies, Mr. 
GLapsTonE having worked himself clear of the anti- Vatican 
lunacy by giving it vent in his pamphlets. The difficulty, 
however, with the bishops is to find suitable clerical candi- 
dates. They cannot subsidize local tradesmen to neglect 
their shops. The supplies from America have fallen off, 
and the farmer and village shopkeeper naturally object to 
paying the priest and the piper too. There is a demand 
for well-to-do Roman Catholics. But Home Rulers are few 
among them. It will be curious to observe how the diffi- 
culty 1s overcome. 


WIEDEMANN v. WALPOLE. 


Ms VALERIE WIEDEMANN isa lucky woman. 
With a favourable judge, and a sympathetic jury, she 
has recovered, in the year 1891, three hundred pounds as 
damages for the breach of promise to marry her made, as 
she says, in 1882. The case has been tried three times, and 
may possibly be tried a fourth time. For Baron Poiock’s 
ruling that there was evidence of corroboration for the 
jury, though deserving the utmost t, raises a very 
grave question, and admits a great deal of argument, 
The plaintiff's story is neither a pretty nor a probable one. 
She swore that, being at Constantinople eight or nine years 
ago, and acting as governess to the children of one 


Locoruett!, she made the acquaintance of the defendant, 
Mr. Watpote, at the Hotel d’Angleterre. There he made 
his way into her bedroom, and took possession of her by 
force. He also promised to marry her, and on the faith of 
that promise she became his mistress, and bore him a child. 
He did not fulfil his promise, but married somebody else. 
He also wrote libellous letters about her to his mother, and 
to a private detective. Mr. Watrote’s evidence contra- 
dicted the plaintiff’s in almost every material particular. 
He admitted nothing except the intimacy, and declared 
that the plaintiff had invited him into her room. The 
plaintiff and defendant were at diametrical variance. 
There could be no possibility of mistake. One or other 
of them must have committed wilful perjury, and the 
verdict implies that Mr. Watrote told falsehoods on 
his oath. He had, of course, an obvious motive for doing 
so, and so had the plaintiff. The old law would have 
admitted the testimony of neither, and the Court would 
have had to rely upon such fragments of relevant statement 
as could be obtained from disinterested persons. But it so 
happened that very little on one side or the other was 
forthcoming, except the conflicting narratives of the parties 
themselves. The relations which for a short time sub- 
sisted between them were common ground. In what 
manner they began was the disputed issue, and there the 
jury were left to inference or the balance of probabilities. 
It is unlikely, though of course not impossible, that the 
heir-presumptive to an English earldom, a man of eight-and- 
twenty, who had served in the navy and seen a good deal 
of the world, should seriously contemplate marrying a 
German governess after a few days’ acquaintance in a hotel. 
That he should seduce her under a promise of marriage 
which he never meant to keep is, unfortunately, not so 
improbable. Such conduct is so base, mean, and in- 
famous, that it stands on the same moral level as rape, and 
people quite free from sentimental enthusiasm have pro- 
posed that it should be punishable as a crime. Never- 
theless it is not, as every one knows, uncommon, and if 
Miss WrepEMANN may be trusted, Mr. WALPOLE seems to 
have been guilty of it. 

The very strangeness of Miss WigpEMANn’s story may 
perhaps have assisted her cause, All she had to prove 
was that the defendant said he would marry her. She 
incurred great risk of incredulity by asserting that he 
committed a violent outrage, and that she struggled for 
more than an hour in a room with a bell, a window on the 
terrace, and a thin partition, behind which her pupil was 
sleeping. To the main outlines of this tale, with some 
minor variations pointed out by Mr. Lockwoop, she 
throughout the three trials adhered. That she so promptly 
forgave the offence she attributed to the fact that she 
relied upon becoming Mrs. Watro.e, and perhaps Countess 
of Orrorp. ‘The first trial of this singular suit came to an 
abrupt end. Miss Wrepemany, being asked by the Soxt- 
crTor-GENERAL to give the date of her child’s birth, in- 
dignantly declined to answer the question. Thereupon the 
late Baron Hupp.eston, whose acquaintance with the rules 
of nisi prius failed him for once, stopped the case and 
entered judgment for the defendant. This he had no right 
to do, although he might have sent Miss W1EDEMANN to 

rison. A new trial was therefore ordered, and this time 
Mr. Justice’ MatHEw was the judge. The jury could not 
agree; and the plaintiff, in the exercise of her right, 
came into court for the third time. On this occasion 
Mr. Locxwoop took an important objection. He sub- 
mitted that there was no evidence of corroboration, and 
that, therefore, the plaintiff must legally fail Baron 
Po.tock, however, decided that, as Miss WiEDEMANN had 
written to Mr. WALPoLe reminding him of his alleged 
offer to marry her, and as he had not replied denying 
the offer, or, indeed, replied at all, he had done what 
the jury might or might not take as corroboration of the 
plaintiff's case. This is a serious ruling, which must, if 
upheld, entirely alter the doctrine of corroboration as pre- 
viously understood. Mr. Lockwoop’s objection may, pos- 
sibly, have influenced the jury ; for the twelve men in the 
box do not always like these attempts to destroy their 
jurisdiction. The excitable and almost hysterical behaviour 
of the plaintiff, and her imperfect knowledge of English, 
may also have assisted her by exciting compassion. The 
attacks upon her life and reputation, if the jury thought 
them unwarrantable, must have done her more good than 
harm. The original defence, that a promise to m is 
not valid if made in a polygamous country, was not whit 
Americans would call a popular plea ; and it must, in fair- 
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ness, be admitted that the natural inference from the 
plaintiff's refusal to say when her child was born is un- 
founded. So far as the dates go Mr. Watro.z might have 
been the father. Siill, the whole case is a very i 
one, and if the jury had found the other way, no Court 
would have ventured to disturb their ing. As it is, 
execution has been stayed, and it is impro! that the 
last has been heard of an ugly matter. 


THE BEHRING SEA AGREEMENT. 


“a? “Mr. Barve has temporarily retired from the active 


‘direction of the State Department while remaining 
nominally at its head, the suspension of his control has been 
favourable to the rapidity and smoothness of our negotia- 
tions with the United States, The signing of an agreement 
which establishes a modus vivendi is, at least on the face of 
it, an advance towards a final settlement. The compromise 
will not remove all our difficulties. We have yet to learn 
how British Colombia will take the stoppage of the seal 
fishery for a year, and then we have to decide what com- 
pensation is to be given, and by whom, to the more or less 
genuine Canadian vessels which, it is alleged, will be injured 

‘by the prohibition. But, as far as Her Mavesty’s Govern- 
ment and the Federal Government are concerned, the agree- 


ment will remove causes of immediate dispute, and set apart 


an interval during which a final arrangement may be arrived 
at. It appears from the accounts of the negotiations which 
have been published that every effort has been made on our 
side‘to remove obstacles. Lord Sauispury has not, as far 
as we can learn, refused any one of the concessions asked 
fox."by President Harrison. Whether this is the most 
effectual: way-of arriving at a tolerable settlement with all 
negotiators is a question which need not be discussed. It 
is, perhaps, the only available way when one side is really 
anxious to make an end, and the other can afford to spin 
out the discussion. 

~The terms of the agreement are few and simple. The 


- total suspension of the fishery by Canadian fishermen with- 


in the limits claimed by the United States as territorial 
was in the circumstances, we suppose, inevitable. Her 
Maszsty’s Government has been convinced that the claim 
of the United States»to kill 7,500 seals, “to be taken on 
“the islands forthe subsistence of the natives,” was 
reasonable. It at least agreed to give its consent after 
some opposition. This is one of the points on which it 
has yielded. The withdrawal of its opposition was, we 
must believe, inevitable, if it was convinced that the 
natives of Alaska live upon seal, and would be starved 


\ if-they could not obtain it, which appears to have been 


4 


“the contention of the American Government. On another 
point also the Foreign Office has given way. It has 
agreed not to press for the right to appoint a Consul 
in the Prybiloff Islands. We presume that the United 
States did not think it consistent with its dignity to con- 
sent to the appointment of a foreign official whose duty it 

ys would be to see how far American officials did their duty. 

» There would, at least, be no other visible work for an 
English Consul to perform at the Prybiloff Islands, in 
which there are no British subjects, and with which we 
have no.trade. When we remember these conditions, we 
even feel some surprise that the request should have been 
made to a Government which is certainly not unduly care- 
less of what it considers its dignity in dealing with 
foreigners. The demand was in any case one of the many 
which the British Government has first made and then 
withdrawn in the course of these negotiations. But though 
President Harrison has refused to consent to the appointment 
of a Consul, he has agreed that “suitable persons designated 
“Sby Great Britain” shall, “at any time, upon application,” 
be allowed to visit the islands, during the present fishing 
season, forthe purpose of collecting evidence to be laid 
before the arbitrators. The period during which the evi- 
dence is to be collected, and the decision to be given, is not, 
we gather, fixed ; but it is to be hoped that the work will 
be done before the modus vivendi expires next May. It 
would appear that Lord Saispury feels no great confidence 
that any such speed will be made, since he asks that the 
arbitration may proceed concurrently with the modus 
vivendi, and has even laid it down that this compromise 
cannot be renewed. In view of the frequency and import- 
ance of the English concessions in the course of these nego- 
tiations, we feel no firm confidence that the modus vivendi 

... would not be renewed if the United States wished it to be 


rolonged. There can, however, be no doubt that the pro- 
Lageilen would not be desirable. This dispute, in which 
we may point out, for the guidance of colonials who long for 
the dignity of independence, England has had an infinity of 
trouble and no small risk imposed on her for a quarrel which 
is only hers because it is theirs, has already lasted too long. 
It is for every reason desirable that it should be settled for 
. The arbitration to which both sides have at last 
agreed ought to lead at no very distant date toa settlement. 
Our own experience of this method of settling international 
—— has not been encouraging ; but it is, of course, pos- 
sible that the judge in this case may follow the excellent 
example recently set by the Czar, and decide according to 
the evidence, and not go merely by considerations as to 
which side it is safer to offend. 


A NEW PEOPLE'S PALACE. 


a Polytechnic Institute which it is proposed to esta- 

blish for South-West London is not one of the educa- 
tional cranks of the day. It is intended to do for Chelsea, 
Fulham, Kensington, Westminster, and the immense parish 
of St. George’s, Hanover Square, what the older esta- 
blishment does for the East End of London. The cur- 
rency of the term “East End” as implying haunts of 
poverty and destitution has done a good deal to prejudice 
the case of other parts which are quite as poor and just as 
much in need of help. But, of course, it is not merely the 
class lowest in the material scale that would benefit by the 
institution which a Council headed by the Duke of West- 
MINSTER, and supported by a whole host of influential people, 
are seeking to found and maintain. Chelsea has already an 
excellent public library—one of the best in London—and 
this it is intended to utilize. Lord Capocan, with great 
generosity, has given a site in Manresa Road, immedi- 
ately adjoining the library in question. The Prince and 
Princess oF WALES have consented to lay the foundation 
stone next month. But meanwhile there is a good deal 
to be done. The history of the undertaking, which has 
so far been most successful, is simple enough; but it 
shows, among other things, the value of a much-abused 
public body. About three years ago a deputation waited 
on the Charity Commissioners, and asked for a grant 
out of the City Parochial Charities Fund. The deputa- 
tion had a strong case. The enormous district on behalf of 
which they pleaded contains a vast number of persons who 
have at present scarcely any opportunities of recreation 
except Battersea Park in summer and the public-house in 
winter. There is no provision for technical instruction, 
which, whether rightly or wrongly, has come to be re- 
garded as an urgent need of the day, and in the supply of 
which Great Britain is in danger of being outstripped by 
Continental countries. The Charity Commissioners, who 
are concerned solely, or chiefly, with the educational side of 
the matter, promised the handsome sum of fifty thousand 
pounds towards the maintenance of the Technical Institute. 
But they promised it conditionally. They would endow and 
support the Institute when it had been set on foot. On the 
other hand, they required that another fifty thousand 
pounds should be raised by voluntary contributions, for 
site, building, and equipment. Of this amount thirty-two 
thousand pounds have been provided. Eighteen thousand 
more are wanted before the end of the year. 

It is hardly necessary to say that politics have nothing 
to do with this proposal. In 1889 the Duke of Wesr- 
MINSTER presided over a meeting in furtherance of it at 
Grosvenor House, which was addressed by Mr. BaLrour and 
Sir Henry Roscor. Last Saturday a meeting was held at 
the Marquess of Riron’s, and Lord Ripon himself took the 
chair. The largest subscriber is Lord Capocan, who, be- 
sides a piece of land worth ten thousand pounds, sends 
a thousand more in cash. Lord Manners, Lord Iveacu, 
Mr. W. H. Smirn, the Duke of Westminster, and the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners have sent munificent contri- 
butions. Prominent among the attractions which this 
People’s Palace is designed to furnish are a gymnasium and 
a swimming-bath, the value of which needs no demonstra- 
tion. There will also be reading-rooms, music, and various 
other means of amusement, as refreshment for mind and 
body, besides the more solid provision of science and art 
classes. It would not be very creditable to the wealth and 
intelligence of the metropolis if this great scheme, 
wise and liberal in conception and execution, were allowed 
to fail for lack of a few thousands. The architect’s plans 
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have already been drawn, and very elaborate they are. 
They include a large entertainment room, eighty feet by forty- 
four; gymnasiums, swimming-baths, a school of cookery, 
an electric workshop, with shops for plumbers, bricklayers, 
and engineers. All who have suffered from the plumber as 
he is now taught will sympathize with the desire to teach 
him better in the future. It is not often that the public 
are asked to assist an enterprise so purely beneficent, and 
so wholly free from the ordinary perils of philanthropy, 
as this Polytechnic. Mr. Watrer Besant, who may be 
called the father of the movement, should, in the ordinary 
course of events, live to see the whole of London and of all 
our largest towns supplied with palaces after the pattern 
sketched in his famous romance. People cannot be made 
sober by shutting up public-houses, But they can be 
saved from being driven into bad habits at an early age 
by offering them such resources as the South-West London 
Polytechnic will afford. Subscriptions may be sent to the 
Secretary, Mr. F. P. Murray, at 47 Duke Street, St. 
James's. 


THE MELINITE SCANDAL, 


HE book which M. Turpin wrote to denounce the 
greed of certain English manufacturers and the 
treason of some of his countrymen has had unexpectedly 
serious consequences for himself. It has brought a sen- 
tence of five years’ imprisonment, a fine of two thousand 
francs, and five years’ interdiction of civil rights upon him. 
It is true that it has also been the means of inflicting a 
sentence of the same term of imprisonment on his agent, 
M. Tripont, of whom he complained so bitterly, together 
with a fine of three thousand francs, ten years’ loss of civil 
rights, and ten years’ interdiction to live in some places to 
be hereafter specified. M. Fruvrrer, who was M. Tri- 
pont’s clerk, and a M. Fresseter, who was custodian of the 
archives of the manufactory of arms at Puteaux, have also 
been sentenced to terms of imprisonment and to smaller 
fines. These fines, which habitually accompany sen- 
tences for criminal offences in France, are, we are not 
ashamed to confess, somewhat of a puzzle to us. It 
seems a kind of painting of the lily to add them when 
a man has been sentenced to the severe punishment of 
five years’ imprisonment. The amounts, too, are so 
curious. Little mulcts of 20/. or 80. are imposed on 
men to whom they are of no importance. If the prisoner 
is a ruined man, he cannot pay even these small sums. 
The old English system of imposing gigantic fines of ten 
or even thirty thousand pounds on public offenders or 
members of His Majesty’s Opposition had something to say 
for itself. These penalties left a man at the King’s mercy, 
and were an effectual check on his activity, as many dis- 
covered in the days when there was a king in England, and 
men did not do what was good in their own eyes in politics, 
But these trumpery fines are neither here nor there. As 
the French are a logical people, they have doubtless some 
profound reason for enforcing them. We have always 
vaguely wondered whether they are not a way of “ putting 
“ toshame,” something equivalent to standing in the pillory, 
or being ridden round the town on a donkey with your face 
to the tail. 

As the case against M. Turpin and his fellow-prisoners 
was heard in camera, we can, of course, only express a very 
reserved opinion on its merits. The charge was that MM. 
Turpin and Trironé conspired to sell State secrets to a firm 
of English manufacturers, and that Feuvrier and 
were subordinate agents in the conspiracy. The secrets 
sold were the form of locks for exploding shells, and the 
nature of certain explosives. If the charge was well 
founded the punishment was far from too severe. We our- 
selves are much too lax in dealing with such offences. But 
there are circumstances in this story which inspire some 
doubt. M. Turpin has himself maintained—and he was 
not publicly contradicted—that he had the permission of the 
Minister of War to sell in England his real or supposed 
discoveries in explosives which the French Government did 
not choose to buy. It is also known, on the authority of 
M. ve Freycinet, that no credence was given to various 
previous charges brought against M. Triront. It was not 
even thought necessary to remove him from his place in the 
territorial army. When M. Turprn published the pamphlet 
already noticed by us, in which brought sweeping 
charges of treason against officials in the War Office, M. pg 
Freycinet still continued to assert publicly that they were, 


and must be, unfounded. M. Triront, who had been. 
arrested, was even released. Yet it now appears that the 
Court has decided, not only that some at least of M. 

Turpin’s charges were well founded, but that he himself 
was guilty of the same offence. We must presume that they 
had evidence to go on, and it may be that M. Turrpm 
had resold in England some discoveries for which he had 

already been paid in France. If so he deserves no pity. 

There is, however, a disturbing appearance of incoherence 

about the action of the French Government. Two years- 
ago M. Turpin was declaring that M. Triponé had betrayed- 
the secret of the manufacture of melinite, yet nothing was~ 
done. When M. Turpin makes a public scandal these 
proceedings are suddenly taken. It may appear somewhat 

impertinent in foreigners to doubt the impartiality of the. 
Correctional Tribunal. Still French courts do show in. 
their public proceedings such a very strange notion of the 
value of evidence, and al! Frenchmen are so liable to be- 
thrown off their balance by the “cuckoo cry of treason,” 

that we have our doubts whether there has not been more 

~ than law in the trial of M. Turpr and the others. 

he English firm which is understood to have paid them 

has emphatically denied that it has ever bought French 
official secrets. Into that quarrel we need not enter; but 

we may point out that trials of officials and soldiers for 
selling information to foreign Powers have been rather 
numerous in France of Jate years, and have almost uniformly : 
ended in verdicts of guilty. Whether this proves that the- 
French are so suspicious of this offence as to see guilt where: 
there is none, or that there is a great deal of corruption in. 
the French Administration, it is not for us to decide. As: 
the prisoners have appealed more will be heard of the case, 

and it is possible that as the secrecy shown so far seems - 
only to have served to aggravate suspicion, the proceedings - 
in future will be public. 


EXIT THE LAND PURCHASE BILL, 


R. BALFOUR’S hard-won triumph, completed last. 

Monday night, was made an occasion by him for 
a generous tribute to the Opposition critics of the Land. 
Purchase Bill. That it was far more generous than the 
facts warranted we know very well; but the Cu1zr Secre- 
TARY'’S courteous exaggeration may be allowed to pass 
muster at such a moment, and we are willing to accept 
without challenge the comprehensive compliment paid to 
the minority in the declaration that they have argued the 
Bill, not only with “great knowledge and with conspicuous 
“ability,” but also with “perfect fairness.” It may be 
somewhat difficult to associate ‘‘ perfect fairness,” in the 
controversial sense, at any rate, with the action of men 
who prolong their disputations beyond the points which 
the interests of their case, even in their own views of it, 
require ; and who do so with the well-understood purpose 
of inflicting certain absolutely extraneous and irrelevant 
inconveniences on their o But, as we have said- 
already, we are willing to let that pass. Let it be assumed: 
that Mr. Sextorn—whom we take to have been the principal 
figure in Mr. BAtrovr’s mind when he spoke of “ acute- 
“ ness,” “ knowledge,” and “ability "—and that any other 
Irish members (there were very few, indeed, Mr. Hey, for 
one, having notably effaced himself) who may have at all 
approached him in mastery of the details of the Land Pur- 
chase Bill, have never, or hardly ever, pressed their objec- 
tions or pursued their resistance beyond a legitimate point. 
It becomes, in that case, all the more remarkable that a. 
measure presenting so many points to the objector that his 
criticisms, even his legitimately restrained criticisms, ex- 
tended over many weeks, should have been opposed on its: 
third reading only by an English Radical minority, un- 
aided by any Irish members. From this it will seem to 
follow either that Mr. Sexton and his friends made a 
mighty fuss over objections not really regarded by them - 
as important, or that their objections were allowed to » 
prevail. But the first of these inferences is excluded by 
the hypothesis from which we started, namely, that there 
was no undue insistence on objections ; while the second 


.is negatived by Mr. Batrovr’s admission that he had not 


been able in every respect, perhaps: not in the most 
important to meet the wishes expressed by the. 
Irish members on their various amendménts. Hence 
their protracted criticism, yet final acceptance, of a measure 
which, in the most important respects, they have not suc-. 
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ceeded in amending, becomes to us an insoluble mystery 
from which we reluctantly turn away. 

It is not, however, very much easier to understand the 
attitude of Mr. Morey, who set in array eight objections 
to the Bill, not one of which has, he declares, been met, and, 
nevertheless, offers no opposition to the motion for its 
third reading. Nor is it as though the Gladstonians felt 
themselves estopped by their own agrarian policy in 
Ireland from opposing that of the present Government ; 
for it was a main part of Mr. Mortey’s elaborate case 
against Mr. Baxrovr’s Bill that it differed materially, and 
for the worse, both from existing Purchase Acts and from 
the measure for which Mr. Mortey himself incurred a 
share of responsibility in the Session of 1886. There would 
on his showing have been ample justification for moving 
the rejection of a measure on the three grounds—first, 
that it is not “ part of a general political settlement” ; 
secondly, that it brings the state into the direct relation of 
creditor to the great multitude of tenants; and, thirdly, 
that it resorts to Imperial credit on a large scale without 
“ reserving to any public authority the perpetual advan- 
_ “ tages from the use of such credit.” It is true that the 

last condition savours of financial pedantry ; that the second 
is as carefully observed in Mr. Batrovur’s Bill as it was 
flagrantly violated in Mr, Guapstone’s, and that the first 
was only nominally fulfilled under the Land Purchase Bill 
of 1886, while it is still quite within the powers of the 
Imperial Parliament and the constituencies of the United 
Kingdom to ensure its real fulfilment under the opera- 
tion of the present measure. It rests with them to con- 
vince the Irish people and their so-called leaders—if two 
sets of men pulling different ways can be so described— 
that the state of things which has already been created in 
Ireland by a few years’ firm administration of a law, the 
special stringencies of which the Executive has now, it is 
good to note, been able to relax by proclamation over by 
far the greater part of the country, constitutes, in fact, 
the “general political settlement” with which a Land 
Purchase Bill may be safely associated. Seeing, however, 
that Mr. Mortry strenuously denies all these propositions 
from the first to the last, he would have been fully justified 
in demanding—indeed, from the point of view of consis- 
tency, he was bound to demand—the rejection of the Land 
Purchase Bill. But, of course, we all know the reason why 
he did not. This legislation is not free from danger, as we 
have often admitted, nor is it guiltless of grave offence 
— sound principle. But these are just the grounds on 
which Mr. Mortey and his friends are absolutely precluded 
from taking exception to it; while the grounds of attack 
which they do select are unreal, and they know that all the 
world is aware not only of that fact, but also of their know- 
ledge of it. 


A MINISTERIAL DEFEAT. 


O Government—for Governments differ in this respect 
from walnut-trees and two other well-known natural 
ooseee ted the better for being beaten ; and if Ministers 
not been put ina minority of sixteen last Thursday 
night on Mr. Buxton’s Amendment to the Factories Bill, we 
confess that, as their supporters, we should have been all the 
better pleased. But whether they can be justly lectured on 
that defeat, as they were by a candid friend in the press on 
the following morning, is a question with which one’s per- 
sonal disappointment at the division has nothing to do. 
Moreover, lecturing is a habit which grows upon the 
lecturer—especially when he is also a “ candid friend ”— 
a circumstance which we hereby submit to the consideration 
of the Zimes ; and, on the whole, we do not quite see our 
way to join that censor in the rebuke which it has bestowed 
upon the Government for the line which they have taken 
in the matter. [t would, of course, have been quite possible 
for them to leave the question—as they were pressed to leave 
it—an open question with their followers, and to use no 
official influence with them to induce them to support exist- 
ing arrangements with respect to the minimum age of infant 
labour in factories, as against Mr. Buxron’s proposal to raise 
that age to eleven. But, though possible, it would have 
been also pusillanimous, to do this, especially after a repre- 
sentative of the Government had himself supported the 
existing arrangement before the Standing Committee, and 
had procured the rejection of a clause identical with the 
amendment proposed the other night. Furthermore, we 
are of opinion that, on a question of the kind in which the 


‘ment to consent to the former modification. 


fate of a Ministry is not involved, when, of course, higher 
Imperial considerations may come in, it is the duty of a 
Government to form definite views of public policy, and to 
have the courage to endeavour, even at the risk of a rebuff, 
to obtain their acceptance by a majority of the House. 
And inasmuch as there is, in our judgment, very much to be 
said for the view upheld the other night by Mr. Marruews, 
and almost as much to be said on other grounds against 
the too hasty adoption of the humanitarian contention 
opposed to it, we cannot regret that the Government stuck 
to their guns, although with the result above recorded. 

We are the more confirmed in our doubt as to whether 
there isa case fora lecture by noticing one of the points 
which the homilist seems to have deemed it necessary to 
his case to make. He seems to think it reasonable to urge 
that the opposition of the Government to the proposal to 
fix the age of labour at eleven is a breach of international 
good faith, and that it indicates that a “rather casuistical 
“ view ” has been taken by the Government of their Berlin 
obligations. We should have thought that, if there were 
any Berlin “ obligations”—in the proper sense of the 
word—at all, it would require as much casuistry to 
show that the raising of the labour age to eleven is 
the fulfilment of an undertaking to raise it to twelve, 
as it would need to justify the refusal of the Govern- 
But it is 
perfectly clear, of course, from Sir Joun Gorst's speech, 
that there was no international obligation of any kind. 
Indeed we are sure that the Unprr-Secrerary for Inp1a 
will forgive us for saying—the compliments which are 
being heaped on him by his adversaries cannot yet have 
quite unfitted him for hearing a plain truth—that there 
was no idea of sending any English representatives to 
Berlin to commit this country to legislation; and that 
if we had intended to send one, we possibly should not 
have selected Sir Joun Gorst. As it was, he kindly 
left us in the enjoyment of perfect freedom to legislate 
or not to legislate in the sense of the protocol of the 
Conference. And we, for our own part, are not at all 
sure—at any rate, as at present advised—that the 
majority in the House of Commons are disposed to legislate 
wisely in cutting off a year from the age at which a boy 
may begin the education of life, in order to keep him a year 
longer, not at the culture of qualities and powers which will 
at all necessarily help him to success in life, but simply at 
the education of books. 


THE MUTINIES OF 1797. 


as end of the mutiny at St. Helen’s overlapped the beginning 

of the mutiny at the Nore. This more criminal movement 
began on the 12th May, three days before Howe received the 
submission of the delegates of the Channel Fleet. At that date 
the North Sea squadron was at sea, under command of Admiral 
Duncan, watching the coast of Holland. There were at the 
Little Nore some half-score frigates and small vessels, together 
with two 64-gun ships—the Inflerible, commanded by Captain 
Ferris, and the Director, commanded by Captain Bligh. This 
was the Bligh of the Bounty, he who was afterwards deposed 
from his governorship of New South Wales by Major Johnston 
of the 1o2nd Foot. It would have been strange if there had been 
mutiny to the fore, and he not there. The flagship of Buckner, 
the Port Admiral, was the Sandwich, 90, which was not armed 
for sea-service, having only her upper-deck guns on board. She 
was, however, full of men, and of prime seamen. For fear that 
they would desert, these men were not allowed on shore, and 
were practically imprisoned on board. Buckner, who probably 
wished to preserve them for Duncan, would not even give them 
to the frigate captains who applied for some of them by name to fill 
the petty officers’ berths. We can understand that there was 
much sulky indignation among them, and that the news of the 
outbreak at Spithead, which filtered in, set up some ferment on 
the flagship’s lower deck. There was a man on board her who 
was admirably fitted, by training and character, to turn discon- 
tent into mutiny. In France, as it had been four years 
earlier, this man would probably have played a considerable part. 
By us he is only remembered as Richard Parker the Mutineer, 
who ended his life at the yardarm of the Sandwich. He was 
the son of a tradesman at Exeter, and he began life in the 
position of a gentleman as midshipman on board the Culloden 
in 1786. He was discharged from her, and then from 
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the Leander, for immoral conduct, and for setting a bad 
example to his messmates. In 1793, when he had finished 
his time as midshipman and was rated mate, he was broken 
by court-martial for insubordination, was sent before the mast, 
and thence invalided into hospital. For a space he dis- 
appeared, When he se-appeared he was in prison for debt at 
Edinburgh. He had married, and had attempted the trade of 
schoolmaster. To escape from prison he took the bounty, and 
came into the navy again as quota-man from Perth. He had 
only been drafted to the Sandwich six weeks before the Mutiny 
broke out. Mutatis mutandis, this is not unlike the early career 
of many heroes of the French Revolution, Whether Parker be- 
longed to one of our native revolutionary societies of the time is 
not certain. It was afterwards asserted that he did, and was sent 
on board as being, from his training, a likely person to foment a 
mutiny. This, however, is so much the kind of story which would 
be told that it cannot be accepted as evidence. On the other 
hand, it is not intrinsically improbable. He himself had the grace 
to “die game,” and without betraying his associates on shore, if 
he had any. All we can be sure of is, that he was very much 
the stamp of man who did belong to Jacobin societies, and that 
his training had qualified him admirably for the part he played. 
On board the ships at the Nore he had to his hand plenty of the 
kind of material which the demagogue loves. The London police 
had been in the habit of sending its criminals on board for some 
time; and among them undoubtedly were members of the Corre- 
sponding Society and United Irishmen. Men of a better stamp 
felt the common grievances, and there was a feeling among 
them—very wrong-headed, but not wholly base—that it would 
be mean in them not to back up their fellow-seamen at Spit- 
head. 


That Parker had been active in fomenting the mutiny is clear 
from the fact that he appears as leader from the very beginning. 
It broke out on board the Sandwich while most of the captains 
were on board the Inflerible, attending a court-martial on a 
Captain Savage. As had been the case at Spithead, no violence 
was done to tke officers. In the course of the day an incident 
happened which showed the difference of the two movements. 
The San Fiorenzo frigate arrived from Portsmouth. The muti- 
neers cheered her as she came in, believing perhaps that she 
came to ask her help for the Channel Fleet. But the San 
Fiorenzo was a loyal ship. Her captain, Sir Harry Burrard 
Neale, seeing from the look of the ships at the Little Nore that 
something must be wrong, gave orders that the cheers should 
not be answered; and the San Fiorenzo took up her moor- 
ings in silence. This was a bad sign for the mutineer leaders, 
and in the course of the day they learnt that the crew 
of the Clyde frigate, commanded by the Captain Cunning- 
ham who afterwards wrote a history of the mutiny, was also 
steady. This was a warning to Parker and his associates of the 
dangerous nature of the game they were playing. Their one 
chance of success was the unanimity of the fleet ; but they had 
gone too far to go back now. It was decided to coerce the re- 
calcitrant ships. On the 13th the Inflexible ranged up alongside 
the San Fiorenzo, and threatened to fire into her if the crew did 
not cheer. With the consent of Captain Neale, the sign of 
adhesion was given. It is one of the comic incidents of the 
mutiny that, when the men took the command from Captain 
Ferris, they rated him midshipman to show that there was no 
ill-feeling. A similar course was taken with the Clyde. But 
though these ships were forced to appear to join, and to ac- 
company the mutineers when they went out from the Little 
Nore to the Nore, they remained loyal to their officers. Themen 
of the Clyde did so far show themselves mutinous as to insist on 
getting rid of the doctor and the sergeant of Marines. The latter 
was, perhaps, a bully, and the medical department was, as we 
have said before, exceptionally and intensely unpopular among 
the men. Cunningham would have stood by his officer; but the 
doctor became frightened, and begged to be allowed to go. The 
sergeant of Marines was discharged regularly to save appearances, 
and replaced by a man appointed in the ordinary way. The 
conduct of the men of the Clyde and the San Fiorenzo is worth 
noting, because it shows what it was that finally brought about 
the ruin of the mutineers. This fleet was not unanimous. These 
two vessels were forced into the mutiny against their will, and 
on board all the other vessels there was a loyal minority. The 
daily proceedings on board were not noted with detail on the 
logs for good reasons; but it is known that on several vessels 
there were officers who defied the mutineers all through and 
withstood Parker to his face; yet they were protected from out- 
rage by a minority of the men. It is plain that Parker was ill 
fitted for the part he chose to play. He seems to have been one 
of those contemptible people who do evil in a half-hearted fashion. 
If he could have brought about the sinking of one of the recalci- 


trant frigates, or the massacre of the men whom he could not | 


trust on one of the ships, he might have committed the mutineers 
beyond hope of pardon, But he shrank from the desperate 
measures which could alone secure his ends, and did, in fact, 
enough to hang himself, and no more. 

There were two stages in the Mutiny at the Nore. The first 
lasted from the 15th to the 31st of May. During this period the 
only ships engaged were those already mentioned, On the 31st 
vessels began to drop in from the North Sea, and they continued 
to come till the 6th June. These were the ships which aroused 
the intense indignation of the whole country by first deserting 
their Admiral in the presence of the enemy in the Texel, and then 
attempting to blockade the Thames. During the first fortnight 
the mutinous ships moved out to the Nore, dragging the reluctant 
Clyde and San Fiorenzo with them. The Red Flag was hoisted, 
and Admiral Buckner’s flag was hauled down. Day after day 
Parker with his committee of delegates and a mob of mutineers 
several hundred strong landed at Chatham and paraded the streets 
with red banners. Admiral Buckner was helpless. The only garrison 
in the town was a handful of invalids, and they, it was noted, 
began, “when elevated with drink,” to express the intention to 
appoint delegates of their own and to demonstrate for them- 
selves. Parker was abundantly insolent to Buckner personally, 
but, on the whole, there was no great violence shown. A com- 
mittee from the fleet visited the hospital and used such strong 
language that the assistant-surgeon, a certain Mr. Safferay, com- 
mitted suicide in a fit of terror by shooting himself. The boat- 
swain of the Proserpine, who had made himself hateful to the 
men, was seized and dragged off to the Sandwich to be hanged. 
But he pleaded the orders of his superiors, and, strange to say, 
the excuse was accepted, as it had been in the case of Lieutenant 
Bover. The mutineers did not, however, let the boatswain off 
altogether. They paraded him round the fleet with two large 
swabs tied to his shoulders and a rope round his neck, while a 
boatful of drummer boys beat the rogue’s march. There was as 
yet more vacant horseplay and noise, than violence among the 
mutineers. So little did the crews appear to be in earnest that 
they allowed eight days to pass before they presented their list 
of demands. When it was handed in it was found to begin with 
a superfluous demand that, whatever had been given to ships at 
Spithead should be given to those at the Nore, and then to con- 
tain a demand that a ship’s company should have a right to object 
to an officer, and that the Articles of War should be revised. It 
was now becoming clear that there must be no paltering with 
this mutiny. Lord Spencer, the First Lord, with his colleagues, 
Lord Allan and Admiral Young, came down to Chatham with 
an offer of pardon to those who would return to duty at once, but 
resolved to direct resolute measures against the disorderly ships. 
The Militia was called out, and steps taken to put Chatham in a 
state of defence. An attempt to bring the men to reason quietly 
was made on the 28th May, when the King’s proclamation of 
pardon was read on all the ships. It was not without effect, 
On board the Brillant, at least, the mutinous party only kept 
the upper hand with difficulty. Throughout the fleet the loyal 
minority was encouraged, and some of the mutineers shaken. 
Parker did not improve his popularity by causing one of the 
sailors of the Brilliant to be ducked for speaking disrespectfully 
of the delegates. Still the mutineers kept possession of the 
squadron. The first serious blow was given them by the escape 
of the Clyde and the San Fiorenzo. Cunningham and Neale 
decided to make a push for freedom, and would have done it 
sooner if they had not had hopes of bringing off the Director. 
Cunningham was sure of his own men, who had refused to put 
him on shore, though Parker came with the demand himself, 
and had stood at quarters all through the night of the 28th with 
the guns cast loose expecting every moment to be fired into. 
On the 29th Cunningham took an opportunity while the 
ships were swinging in the tide, so that he was not actually under 
the guns of a mutinous ship. He cut his cables and made a dash 
for Sheerness. The mutineers fired on him as soon as their guns 
would bear, but he escaped serious damage, and after tacking 
twice, contrived to turn into safe anchorage under the guns or 
the forts. Sir Harry Neale was less lucky. A pilot, who had 
been smuggled on board the San Fiorenzo through the mutineers’ 
guard-boats, cut his cable too soon, and she cast the wrong way. 
There was nothing for it but to run through the mutinous ships, 
which Sir Harry did successfully, though fired into right and 
left. The San Fiorenzo was carried over to the coast of Essex, 
and thence to Portsmouth. On her way out she sighted the first 
of the ships which had deserted Duncan standing into the Thamés 
with the red flag flying. Neale kept the red flag up himself as 
long as he was in any danger, and then went on to Spithead, 
where he arrived not only safely, but with a French privateer, 
which he picked up on his way down. 
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BOOKBINDING AT THE BURLINGTON FINE ARTS 
CLUB. 


N°? such collection of choice and ancient bindings as that 
which now turns the drawing-room of the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club into a jewel-box has ever before been seen in England. 
It is brought together from all parts of the country; and, in 
order to make it more completely representative, not merely 
private storehouses of bibliophily, but the great public libraries 

‘shave been laid under requisition. It almost recalls in quality 
the permanent exhibitions at the British Museum and at the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, and surpasses the remarkable collection 

- shown at the house of the Grolier Club, in New York, two or 

' three years ago. The New York Club was able to borrow books 
only from residents of the same city who were professed col- 
lectors ; the London Club has been able to draw treasures from 
all parts of the United Kingdom, and not from collectors merely, 
but from libraries where beautifully bound books have been for 
centuries. Among ‘the exhibitors are Her Majesty the Queen, 
Lord Spencer, M. Gennadius, Mr. Alfred Huth, Mr. J. Toovey, 
and the libraries of Eton College, St. Paul's Cathedral, Lambeth 
Palace, King’s College, Cambridge, Westminster Abbey, and Dur- 
ham'Cathedral. There are now at the Burlington Fine Arts Club 
books with embroidered covers, there are books with covers of 
carved ivory and of silver, there are books with covers of enamel 
inlaid with precious stones; but book covers of such sort, strange 
‘as they are and curious, stand outside of the main current of the 
bibliopegistic art. In bookbinding there is nothing like leather ; 
and it is to leather bookbindings that are devoted the two pre- 
Yaces of the Catalogue of this Exhibition. 


One of these prefaces, well written by Mr. E. Gordon Duff, 
considers the early stamped bindings common before the inven- 
tion of printing, and best made here in Great Britain—at least 
in the twelfth century; Mr. Gordon Duff has handled with dis- 
cretion a subject of which the interest is rather historic than 
artistic, and he has brought to light and set in order many fresh 
facts. These early British bindings were stamped, and not 
tooled. The binder had a variety of panels and borders and 
other engraved devices, and these he impressed on the leather 
sides of the book singly or in combination. If the book were 
#mall, a single upright panel was stamped on its side; if it were 
larger, two panels sideways were employed; and if it were a 
large quarto or a folio, perhaps four corresponding panels would 
eccupy the side of the book, borders filling out the rectangular 
design as occasion served. There was often skill in the carving 
of these stamps, and there was frequently a certain decorative feel- 
ing in their arrangement in the best British work of the twelfth 
century. In the Netherlands in the fourteenth century a single 
‘side stamp was substituted for the combination of panels and 
borders. About this time, also, the roll was invented—the 
French call it a roulette—which did away with the long strip 
‘borders. But the British stamped bindings of the twelfth cen- 
tury, and the Dutch stamped bindings of the fourteenth, and, in 
fact, all these earlier stamped bindings, differed from the stamped 
bindings common after the invention of printing, in that in the 
earlier work the stamp does not pretend to be anything else, it is 
frankly a stamp and nothing other, while the stamped bindings 
of the sixteenth century are obviously imitations of the best tooled 
Dindings of the same period. To call them forgeries is perhaps 
too bard; but they were commercial frauds. There is at the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club now a whole case (H) given up to 
these Lyons stamps, and it contains scarcely a single binding 
which does not pretend to pass itself off us a hand-tooled volume. 
The case F, containing hand-tooled books of the same period, 
stands beside it, and it is easy to see the identity of style 
and of aim. M. Marius Michel declares that a commercial 
stamp was generally a copy of a hand-tooled design which 
-had found favour in the eyes of book buyers, and which, 
.after it had been repeated two or three times by hand, was 
cut ona single stamp, and repeated indefinitely. Some of the 
Lyons stamps in Case H are admirably composed, although we 
failed to find among them what is, perhaps, the best stamp of 
this period—that of Geoffrey Tory, with the well-known cracked 
vase. Going back to Case C we find Oriental examples, most 
ef them comparatively modern, and not one earlier than the 
seventeenth century. A famous binder of Delhi, Abdul Rahman, 
signs the cover of a copy of the Gulistan (C 19); this is garish 
with excess of gilt tooling, the spaces being filled with sky-blue. 
Curious examples of elaborate Persian bindings in lacquer are 
*C 16 and 17; both are vapid to a Western taste, with their 
“rose-colour, green and blue, like the lid of a bonbon box. 
‘Highly elaborate coloured Italian and French bindings of the 
sixteenth century occupy Case D. Mr. Toovey’s Theophylact in 
painted red morocco (D 1) is very rich, but it is outdone by a 


missal that belonged to Cardinal Gonzaga, the brown calf of 


which is almost concealed by the gold and scarlet and grass- 
green. This delicate and superb folio (D 5) is in marvellous 
preservation. In Case F we are charmed by the chastity and 
refinement of Maioli’s bindings, with their exquisite scroll-work ; 
an Aristotle (F 20), in olive-green morocco, is a delightful 
example. We pass on from these quiet books to a case of 
barbaric splendour, containing very richly painted and inlaid 
volumes, mostly from the Canevari collection, and bearing the 
“cameo” medallion of that magnificent physician. Lyons 
stamped bindings follow, most of them French, and of the six- 
teenth century. 


There is a second preface to the Catalogue by Mr. S. J. 
Prideaux, and this is devoted to tooled bindings. While Eng- 
land held her own in the ruder stamped work, the art ot 
decorating a book bound in morocco, with a delicate tracery 
of impressed gold lines, is, as Mr. Prideaux declares, “ specially 
a French art, and the history of it cannot fail to be, in the 
main, a history of French binding.” Unfortunately, we have 
but one word to describe two things. The art of bookbinding is 
really twofold. It has two successive processes—“ forwarding,” 
the actual covering of the volume with leather, and “ finishing,” 
the decoration of this leather cover. Forwarding is a craft, and 
finishing is an art. Unfortunately, again, the books shown at 
an exhibition like this at the Burlington Fine Arts Club cannot 
be handled, and it is impossible to say how they have been 
forwarded. It is possible to consider only the finishing, only the 
effect produced by the outside of the volume as we see it in the 
glass-case. Under these limitations, we have to speak of the best 
of the bookbindings here collected as specimens of one of the 
decorative arts, and not the least of these arts nor the least 
delightful. Mr. Prideaux very properly classifies the best French 
bindings into three groups, of which the first is, perhaps, the 
most important, since it contains the bindings executed for Maioli 
and Grolier, for Francis I. and for Henry II. of France. In Case I. 
are four volumes bound for Henry II. of France; No. 4, belonging 
to Mr. Huth, is worthy of comparison with the incomparable speci- 
mens of the same binder’s work for the same King now to be seen in 
permanent exhibition at the National Library in Paris; and the 
simple beauty of No. 2, belonging to Mr. S. Sandars, is deserving 
of all praise. The second period in Mr. Prideaux’s classification 
is the seventeenth century, the period of the Eves and of Le 
Gascon—distinguished by the fanfares of the former and by the 
splendid spirals of the latter. The first period is that of four 
book-lovers, of four great collectors, of four mighty patrons of 
the art—Maioli and Grolier, Francis and Henry; but in the 
second the dominant names are those of actual bookbinders—the 
Eves and Le Gascon, De Thou being the chief collector of sur- 
passing reputation. But if we know nothing of the binders of 
the first period, we know little more of the binders of the second. 
What did the Eves bind? What was the real name of Le 
Gascon? Was he the Florimond Badier who bound the book in 
the National Library that M. Gruel likes and reproduces and 
that M. Marius Michel does not like? There is in Case L, a 
volume lent by the Queen, No. 7, a most beautiful fanfare, some- 
what boldly attributed to Nicholas Eve. In Paris they are more 
cautious, and even in the National Library we find only volumes 
“of the style usually attributed to Nicholas Eve.” No. 13 in 
the same case also calls for examination and commendation. 
But Nicholas Eve is the Man in the Iron Mask of bibliopegy as 
Le Gascon is the Junius. 


The third period of the French art of bookbinding is the last 
century, when Padeloup made many leather mosaics which some 
still admire, and when Derome borrowed bold borders from the 
contemporary wrought-ironwork. Nothing is more striking as 
one studies bookbinding than to see the interdependence of the 
decorative arts, and to discover on the sides of a book an orna- 
ment noted previously on a tile or on lace, or on a carving in 
wood or in stone. The eighteenth century is not as well repre- 
sented at the Burlington as the two earlier periods. There are 
specimens of the Harleian style, whose chief merit is that it is 
inoffensive, Mr. Prideaux finds that Payne's “designs, though 
not important in composition, look well” upon the straight grained 
morocco he chiefly employed, “and were distinctly original.” 
The best English bindings to be seen at the Burlington Fine Arts 
Club now are those shown in Case N, and numbered 16, 18, 19, 
20, 21, 22, and 23; they are of very varying merit, but they are 
obviously the work of the same binder, Among them the Psyche 
of Shadwell (N 21), in black and silver; and the She Would if 
She Could of Etheredge (not the first edition), in golden yellow 
and silver (N 18), are of unusual sumptuousness. In the Catalogue 
these exhibits are described simply as “ English bindings of the 
seventeenth century.” They are characterized by an ingenious use 
of an elliptical tool not known in any other binder’s work as far as 
we are aware. Whoever this binder was he is later than Le Gascon, 
for he has borrowed from that great artist the dotted line and 
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ven the dotted spiral. As an example of Scotch binding of 
the eighteenth century, we’ may point out a magnificent Bible 
4{N 38), in green morocco, bound in Edinburgh about 1772. A 
copy of Lilly’s Astrology (Q 2) contains the following entry of 
extraordinary interest, in the handwriting of Roger Payne :— 
Bound in the very best manner in the very best Russia of ye true native 
colour. Sewed with silk in ye very best manner on Bands. Strong and 
neat. The back lined with thin morocco, to make it open very easy and 
‘strong. Finished in the most magnificent manner with Broad Borders of 
small Tool work insides and morocco joints. The outsides finished in the 
highest taste with ornamental corners of oak leaves and small tool, 


Payne's was good wine, but no one can deny that he advertised 
it with plenty of bush. 


FRENCH PLAYS. 


T was a pity that M. Meyer selected such a comedy as Le 
Mariage Blanc, by M. Jules Lemaitre, to open his season of 
French plays at the Royalty Theatre, Soho; for the details of its 
plot are, to say the least, very unpleasing. But when we attend 
a performance of a French play we usually forget the nature of 
the piece in our admiration of the playing of it, since much of 
the dialogue which, when read, is insufferably prosy, becomes 
charming and interesting when delivered by actors who have 
learnt their art on the boards of the historical theatre in the Rue 
de Richelieu. Still evenin Le Mariage Blanc English actors and 
actresses—above all, the latter—could find much to profit by. 
Mlle. Reichemberg, for instance, no longer, it is true, realizes the 
parts she is, it seems, destined to act to the end of her career, but 
‘her diction is beautiful, and her method perfect. Her pronuncia- 
tion, too, is admirably musical and correct. As Pepa in the 
charming piece of that name, given once this week, and reviewed 
at length in these columns some time since, she is charming. 
As Simone, the heroine of Ze Mariage Blanc, the “reine des 
ingénues” of the Théitre Frangais shows us exactly how a 
young French lady of good position should behave and be acted— 
that is, very artificially. For the rest the distinguished actress 
was faultless in diction, but perhaps too elaborate in detail. Mlle. 
‘du Minil proved to be an artist with a soul; and played Marthe, 
the passionate sister of the protagonist, very powerfully. She was 
admirable throughout, but most especially in a curious scene in 
which she declares her passion for her sister’s husband. Her 
delivery, too, of some preposterously long speeches was remark- 
able for the skill with which she broke them up with intelligent, 
selected, and appropriate business, and rendered them singularly 
interesting by the variety of her intonations. There is little praise 
to be given to Mme. Fayolle as the mother. She does not even 
\possess the traditions of the mére noble de par le Thédtre Francais. 
M. Febvre was the rake sur /e retour, and acted in his well-known, 
highly-finished style, but without a gleam of feeling or passion. 
M. Laroche was an excellent doctor. It is a curious fact that no 
French play of modern life is without its nice doctor, the veritable 
deus ex machind of the piece, who brings people together, and is 
usually on hand in the death-scene to declare the case hopeless 
-and administer consolation all round. M. Alexandre Dumas fils 
boasts that he is the inventor of the “docteur de théatre,” who 
replaces the priest of the older comedies. 


MONEY MATTERS, 


ay ae persecution of the Jews is likely to exercise a very in- 
jurious influence upon the economic development of Russia. 
Already it has stopped the conversion of the Debt ; it has banded 
together the Jewish capitalists of Western Europe in opposition 
to Russia ; and if occasion offers it will no doubt induce them to 
depress Russian credit in every way that they can. If that were 
-all, the Russian Government might not think the matter very 
serious; for, though the Jewish capitalists may be powerful 
enough for the moment to prevent Russia from borrowing, still 
that country would be able to get accommodation whenever the 
-crisis through which we are passing comes to an end. The Jews, 
it is true, constitute only about 5 per cent. of the Russian popula- 
.tion, but it has to be recollected that they are only one of a 
number of persecuted races, The Catholic Poles, the Protestants 
-of the Baltic provinces, the Mohammedans of the Crimea and of 
Asia, as well as the heterodox sects everywhere, are being oppressed 
_in all ways the ingenuity of the Russian officials can suggest. 
Unquestionably the Jews are the most efficient portion, economi- 
cally, of the Russian population, It is often stated in justifica- 
tion of the policy being pursued against them that the Jews are 
only money-lenders, and that they add nothing to,the wealth of the 
empire. ‘This is far from being true ; for the Jews are merchants, 
manufacturers, shopkeepers, artisans, and the like, as well as 


money-lenders; but even were the Jews, as they are represented 

to be, money-lenders and nothing else, does this not prove their 
superiority over the other Russians in money-making and thrift ? 

The Jews have no privileges of any kind. The Christians need 
not go to them to borrow if they do not want the money or can 
obtain it elsewhere. That they do borrow from them proves 
conclusively that the Russian peasants are less thrifty than the 
Jews, that they have not the foresight to arrange for the liabilities 
they will have to meet from time to time, and to lay by savings 
in anticipation of these liabilities; and furthermore it proves 
that the peasants cannot get the money from their Christian 

fellow-countrymen on more favourable terms than from the Jews. 

Either, therefore, the Christians have not the money to lend or 

they are as oppressive as the Jews. In either event the fact that 
the Jews are preferred as money-lenders proves conclusively their 
superiority in money-getting and in thrift. But if the Government 
succeeds in expelling large numbers of the Jews and in ruining 
the rest, it will simply throw back the development of the Empire. 
Even if it be true that the Jews exact usurious interest and that 
they oppress their debtors in many ways, still the fact remains 
that the Jews by their thrift and industry have induced those 

debtors to come to them, and that they are pre-eminently the 
money-makers and owners of the wealth of the country, aud year 
by year, if the Jewish money-lenders add to their own store, they 
enable the cultivation of the country to be continued. ° What 
will be the consequences if the Jews are expelled and the peasants 
cannot get the accommodation to which they are accustomed ? 
Is it not clear that the peasants themselves will fall into greater 
difficulties than they are in at present, that the Government “will 
find it impossible to collect its revenue, and that the production of 
the country will diminish ? There is another point which is well 
worth keeping in mind—namely, that the Jews, whether as manu- 
facturers, as merchants, or as shopkeepers, must have incurred 
large debts to the rest of the population, They are being driven 
from the great cities in large numbers without time being 
afforded them to realize their properties or call in their debts, 
Consequently they cannot be in a position to pay their own debts. 
But their creditors have been calculating upon receiving the 
money due by the Jews to keep faith with their own creditors. 
If they do not receive it, they will be unable to fulfil their 
engagements, and it is inevitable that there must be, therefore, 
many failures all over Russia. The Jews must likewise have 
employed some Christians, and these will be thrown out of em- 
ployment when the Jews are expelled or ruined. Partly through 
this loss of employment, and partly through the failure of the 
Jews and others to make those payments to which they had com- 
mitted themselves, there is likely to be a very serious disorganiza- 
tion of credit all over Russia. It is no doubt true that credit is 
not organized in Russia to the same extent that it is in the West 
of Europe; it is in a more rudimentary condition. And therefore 
a shock to credit will not have as injurious effects in Russia as in 
the more highly advanced countries such as our own. Still the 
failure of an immense number of people to fulfil their obligations, 

and the position into which their creditors will consequently be 

thrown, must have a very serious effect upon business throughout 
Russia. It must necessarily have other effects as well. And 
with this added to the withdrawal of the accommodation to 
which the Russian peasantry have been accustomed, it is in- 
evitable that the economic development of the country must be 
seriously arrested. 

The Directors of the Bank of England on Thursday reduced 
their rate of discount from 4 per cent. to 3 per cent. The change 
was generally expected ; and, indeed, if the Directors felt power- 
less to keep up the value of money, it was better to recognize the 
fact and act upon it. During the week the decline in rates in the 
open market has gone on rapidly. The bill-brokers and discount- 
houses reduced the rates they allow upon deposits, and on 


-Wednesday the open market rate of discount was no more than 


2percent. Thisis the more remarkable because the withdrawals 
of gold for Russia have actually begun. On Monday 600,000/. 
were taken out of the Bank of England for St. Petersburg, and 
on the same day Messrs. Rothschild sent from their own vaults 
half a million; in a single day, that is, 1,100,coo/. were for- 
warded to St. Petersburg; and a fortnight ago 300,000/. had been 
sent from the Bank of England, while a little previously Messrs. 
Rothschild had sent a million, Almost 2} millions sterling 
in gold have thus been sent to Russia from London in about 
a month. The general expectation is that at least 2} millions 
more will be sent from the Bank of England, and it is possible 
that the amount may be very much larger, for there are old 
loans to be redeemed between now and the end of August 
amounting roughly to about 7 millions sterling. These loans are 
chiefly held upon the Continent, and it may be possible to 
pay them off without drawing upon London; but nobody yet 
knows whether it will or not. In addition to the 2} millions 
already gone, about 24 more will have to go; and yet the open 
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market acts as if the Bank of England would continue strong 
enough to meet all the demands that may come upon it. If the 
market goes on working upon that supposition, rates will decline 
very considerably more, and then there will probably be gold 
withdrawals for France and Germany as well as for South 
America, Spain, Portugal, and South Africa; while in the 
autumn we are sure to have a large American demand, on account 
of the wheat that will have to be imported. 

The silver market is quite lifeless; there is no Indian demand, 
scarcely any European demand ; and, for the time being, specula- 
tion appears to be helpless in the United States. 

Brokers and dealers upon the Stock Exchange report that 
business is slacker this week than it has been at any time since 
November. The general public is holding quite aloof, there is 
scarcely any investment business, and no speculation, while the 
ordinary professional speculators are waiting upon events. As a 
matter of course, when business is thus absent, prices are giving 
way. This week the chief decline has been in Home Railway stocks, 
and particularly Deferred stocks. Sheffield Deferred have fallen 
sharply on the rejection of the Bill for the London extension, and 
both South-Eastern and Brighton Deferred have also fallen consider- 
ably, the latter being accounted for by the condemnation of the 
Company by the Official Inspector in connexion with the Nor- 
wood accident. Generally, the argument is that the working ex- 
penses are so large that few of the Companies will be able to pay 
as high rutes of dividend as for the first half of last year; and 
that, as trade appears to be somewhat falling off, the traffic- 
returns probably will not be as good in the second half of the year 
as they were last year; therefore, that a steady decline in dividends 
is to be looked for for some time to come ; for, just as the receipts 
increase before the working expenses when trade is improving, 
the working expenses do not fall as quickly as the receipts when 
trade is on the decline. The discouragement in all departments 
of the Stock Exchange is increased by the apathy reported from 
New York. While the large gold shipments to Europe continued 
it was natural that prices should fall; but now that the gold 
shipments have come to an end, that the crop reports continue so 
favourable, and that money is easy, it was everywhere expected 
that business would revive in New York, that there would be a 
rapid rise in prices, and that speculation would gradually extend 
from the American to other departments of the Stock Exchange. 
On Saturday and Monday there was, in fact, a considerable in- 
crease in business in New York; but since then there has been 
another falling off, with a decline in prices. Probably the quietude 
in New York is mainly due to the extreme heat, for it is reported 
that in the principal cities along the Atlantic coast the shade 
temperature ranges from 98° to 100°. But, whatever the reason, 
the disappointment in New York has increased the discourage- 
ment in London, and markets generally have given way. In 
Paris, however, although not very much business is being done, 
confidence continues great, and prices are well sustained. And 
in Berlin, also, the market is fairly steady. 

The Argentine Congress has passed a Bill suspending for three 
months (a shorter period than had been at one time expected) 
all legal proceedings to recover debts. At first, this was followed 
by a very great fall in the premium on gold; that is to say, a 
rise in the value of the paper money; but since then the 
premium on gold has again advanced, or, in other words, the 
paper money has again declined. The measure appears to be 
utterly indefensible from every point of view ; for, if debtors cannot 
pay now, what reason is there to expect that they will be able to 
pay three months hence? And if they are not, is the suspension 
of payment to be continued indefinitely? Besides, people ask 
anxiously what will be the effect upon the European banks doing 
business in the Argentine Republic, and upon the European 
financial houses that have been expecting remittances from the 
River Plate? The banks, for instance, can hardly take advan- 
tage of the law; but how will they fare if their customers refuse 
to pay them ? 

The improvement in the weather leads to the hope that the 
home harvest will after all be better than seemed likely a little 
while ago, and the market, therefore, is rather quieter. But the 
weather is still bad upon the Continent, and the Continental 
reports are exceedingly gloomy. 


Consols closed on Thursday evening at 9415, a fall compared 
with the preceding Thursday evening of }. There had been 
heavy selling for two or three days, alleged to be on account of a 
large trust Company whose shares have been falling heavily for 
some time. But probably the contemplated issue of Irish Land 
Purchase stock is weighing upon the market. Rupee-paper, on 
the other hand, rose 1 during the week, the Four per Cents 
closing on Thursday evening at 753, and the Four and a Half 


per Cents closing at 77}. In Home Railway stocks there has | 


been an almost universal decline, the Deferred stocks suffering 
most. That of the Manchester and Sheffield Company closed on 
Thursday evening at 333, a fall compared with the preceding 
Thursday evening of 13. The rejection of the Bill for extending 
the line to London was the immediate pretext for the fall; 
but in truth, like the other movements to be noted, it is mainly the 
result of the absence of business,and the impression that dividends 
will for some time to come be smaller than they have been lately. 
Metropolitan Consolidated Stock has also fallen heavily in con- 
nexion with the rejection of the Sheffield Bill. Metropolitan Consoli- 
dated closed on Thursday evening at 81}, a fall compared with 
the preceding Thursday of 23. Metropolitan District closed at 
29}, a fall compared with the preceding Thursday evening of 1}. 
Brighton A closed on Thursday evening at 139, a fall compared 
with the preceding Thursday of 28. As the report of the Board 
of Trade Inspector on the Norwood accident was expected to be 
very severe, there has been a good deal of speculative selling of 
this stock for some time. On Thursday, in spite of the fall for 
the week, there was a considerable recovery brought about by the 
“bears” buying back. South-Eastern A closed on Thursday 
evening at 863, a fall compared with the preceding Thursday of 
33. Caledonian Undivided closed on Thursday evening at 1143, 
a fall compared with the preceding Thursday of 23; and the 
Deferred stock closed at 383, a fall of 1. North British Pre- 
ferred closed at 66}, a fall of 13; and the Deferred closed at 
393, a fall of 13. On the other hand, there is a pretty general 
rise in South American securities in spite of the increased 
severity of the Argentine crisis, and the probable evil conse- 
quences of the Act suspending payments generally for the next 
three months. Thus Buenos Ayres Six per Cents of 1882 
closed on Thursday evening at 40-43, a rise compared with the 
preceding Thursday evening of 1. Chilian Four and a Half per 
Cents of 1886 closed at 832, a rise of 2; and Brazilian Four and 
a Half per Cents of 1888 closed at 784-80, a rise of as much as 3. 
In nearly all these cases the movements are to a large extent 
fictitious, as it is impossible to deal in any large amount of 
stock. Jobbers will not buy, and as they have not got the stock 
they are afraid to sell, A very small order, therefore, is quite 
sufficient to move prices a couple of points. Portuguese Bonds. 
closed on Thursday evening at 45}, a fall for the week of 3}. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


A’ the Fine Art Society’s Galleries, 148 New Bond Street, 
Mr. A. N. Roussoff exhibits a collection of water-colour 
drawings illustrating Cairo and the Nile. These are not mere 
sketches, like so much of the work we are invited to examine 
nowadays, but highly-finished little pictures, conscientiously and 
solidly executed. Mr. Roussoff seems to know Egypt well, and 
he gives us the home-life on the roofs no less than the bustle of 
the streets. In “The Citadel, Cairo” (26) we get an evening 
effect, with the women squatting on the roofs, playing with little 
half-nude children. There are numerous effective studies of 
narrow streets, usually with a minaret in the distance; these are 
crowded with bright figures bustling between the glowing white 
walls (20, 21) ; the doors of mosques, with ghost-like men crouch- 
ing on ledges, their slippers below them, strongly relieved against 
the white and turquoise-blue tiles (39). Mr. Roussoff gives 
several views of the Sphinx (4, 28, 42 in particular), all very 
striking and emphatic in their revelation of the grim human 
expression of that monument. The painter has taken a 
theme of great picturesqueness, hitherto, we think, neglected 
in art—namely, the dark-robed water-carriers rapidly passing up 
and down in the blazing sun, with vases on their heads (24, 18, 
36). In the last-mentioned drawing, “A Gossip in the Desert,” 
children are mingled with the dark figures of the carriers. Less 
interesting are the conventional figures of young men or maidens, 
brown, lustrous-eyed, and garlanded, which we see at every 
Oriental exhibition, not often, however, so well painted as by 
Mr. Roussoff, whose collection deserves very considerable com- 
mendation. 

Mr. John Lavery is a young painter of the Glasgow school who 
has lately made a mark. At Mr. T. M‘Lean’s Gallery, 7 Hay- 
market, he exhibits a very large picture of “The State Visit of 
H.M. the Queen to the Glasgow International Exhibition, 1888.” 
Mr. Lavery has cleverly preserved a sort of harmony by elimi- 
nating from his palette all tones of green, blue, and yellow, the 
room being upholstered and the crowd of people dressed exclu- 
sively in black, white, grey, red, and purple. The figure of the- 
Queen is very cleverly posed on a white chair under a white 
canopy; she listens to Sir Archibald Campbell, who stands on 
her right while he reads an address. 
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The same artist has collected his other paintings simultaneously 
in another place, the Goupil Gallery, 116 New Bond Street. Of 
these thirty-five examples many have been seen before in London 
and Paris, They are very cleverly painted, with a considerable 
leaning to the Impressionist style, yet without an absolute resig- 
nation of individual taste to the peculiarities of that group of 
painters. To us the greatest fault of Mr. John Lavery’s paintings 
is that they are coarse in texture and rough in surface. But he 
hhas great ease of manner and an obvious mastery of the brush, 
“ An Irish Girl” (1) has been highly praised ; to us it is an accom- 
plished portrait of a young woman painted at the very unbecoming 
moment when her face is darkened by her veil. ‘“ An Equestrian 
Portrait ” (12) is a huge thing, clever enough in its way, but open 
to the objection that we have a great deal of horse to very little 
of the lady. “Ariadne” (5) is a slim, naked figure, gliding out 
of a cloud of book-muslin ; this is carefully drawn. But far more 
praiseworthy isthe slight pastel called “ The Siren” (30), modelled 
with extreme delicacy. 

Mr. Lavery is certainly versatile. “The Night after the Battle 
of Langside ” (21) is an historical picture of remarkable pathos. 
The Queen is riding up the moorland, and her troops are follow- 
ing her in dejected and irregular order; the failure of a great 
cause is written on every line of this imaginative composition. 
The artist’s little studies of Tangier deserve a word; they are 
very slight, mere impressions of brilliant sunshine or moonlight 
on white walls. “ A Tennis Party” (18), which, we think, is the 
picture that has been purchased by the Bavarian Government for 
the Pinakothek, has a certain awkward vivacity, but is far, in 
our opinion, from displaying most favourably the qualities which 
Mr. Lavery’s art undoubtedly possesses. 

At the Continental Gallery, 157 New Bond Street, is now on 
view a collection of the paintings of Mr. Jan van Beers. We 
know of few artists whose work is so puzzling as his, or whom it 
is so unsatisfactory to criticize. If we must confess the truth, we 
think his paintings at their best almost hateful in their clever- 
ness, and, at their worst, among the most unpleasant products of 
the age. This prejudice against Mr. van Beers, which is rather 
instinctive, perhaps, than rational, does not blind us to his high 
executive merit. He has at the Continental Gallery about thirty 
pictures, almost al! of them portraits of ladies, ranging from 
rough sketches in oil of girls in scant costumes, feeding little dogs 
or smiling over billets-doux, to minutely-stippled portraits, with 
the surface finished like an enamel, of “smart” leaders of the 
monde, seated in chairs holding books or flowers. These are in- 
tended to be fashionable persons in their own drawing-rooms, but 
Mr. van Beers also paints, with terrible gusto, quite another sort 
of ladies. These, very much over-dressed, are depicted in large 
landscapes, lounging on grassy banks or garden-seats, with that 
exaggerated expression of sensual boredom which is almost the 
peculiar property of this painter. In this last class, a singularly 
distasteful element is usually introduced ; in the middle distance 
is- posed the equipage of the Anonyma, with gorgeous liveried 
servants, facing the spectator as their mistress does, and waiting 
for her to resume her seat on the velvet. In many of these por- 
traits we find the qualities, both for good and evil, of large 
miniatures. Mr. van Beers, from a purely technical point of 
view, has a marvellous gift for painting surface, but he has the 
hardness as well as the silky finish of the miniaturist. This love 
-of the artificial is a curious, almost a morbid, trait in his constitu- 
tion. He delights in representing cerused cheeks and dyed hair, 
theatrical effects of light on eye-glasses and belladonna under the 
eyes themselves; heightened lips, and gloved hands, and painted 
throats. He has so strong a personality that it is impossible to 
overlook him ; but we confess that to us his sentiment is detestable. 
He will scarcely be unknown to posterity, but it will surely be 
as the Master of the Leer. 

At Mr. W. J. Stacey's Gallery, 28 Old Bond Street, Mr. Felix 
Moscheles has gathered together a collection of pictures and 
‘sketches, which would not demand much attention, since their 
artistic value is not considerable, if it were not that one group of 
them is specially dedicated to places connected with Robert 
Browning in London, Asolo, and Venice. The large portrait of 
the poet (49) is distressingly bad; but lovers of his life and work 
will examine with curiosity the views in Asolo, “ Browning's 
Room” (54), a small, low chamber, littered with papers; the 
steep “ Market Place ” (57) leading up to the Belvidere, and other 
notes of the little town which will always be known as “ Brown- 
ing’s Asolo.” The Catalogue contains some interesting entries ; 
more interesting, sometimes, we are bound to say, than the rather 
feeble and pathetically dull drawings. 

An ill-arranged and over-crowded exhibition of old prints and 
modern pictures by Japanese artists is on view at 28 New Bond 
Street, and contains what we may call the raw materia! of a 
delightful show. The old works are, in many cases, fine ex- 
amples of a class with which we are now fairly well acquainted. 


More novelty of interest attaches to the paintings by the modern 
school. An artist called Watanabe Shoten (and sometimes Mr. 
Watanabe Shoten) exhibits two wonderful panels (168, 169), very 
fresh in treatment, of ducks among reeds; but the squalling, 
unfledged chick in the panel (167), by the same artist, is more 
surprising still in its demonstrative realism ; the spectator almost 
hears that bird. The exhibition, on the whole, is well worth 
seeing, although in its present state it is fatiguing and somewhat 
exasperating. 

At 4 Brook Street, Hanover Square, may be seen a collection 
of panel portraits, in platinotype, of the historical and fancy dresses 
which have been worn on various occasions in balls given by the 
Royal Institute of Painters in Water-Colours, and in many cases 
designed by members of that artistic body. 


CONCERTS. 


HE fourth and fifth of Seior Sarasate’s concerts took place 
on Saturday afternoon and Wednesday evening respectively. 
On the former occasion the programme began with a more or less 
perfunctory performance of Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony in 
B flat, and the works for violin and orchestra were Lalo’s clever 
“Symphonie Espagnole,” which is virtually a concerto, and Dr. 
Mackenzie's “ Pibroch,” at the close of which the player and the 
composer were enthusiastically applauded, and the former was 
not a little disconcerted by the gift of a bouquet of prima donna 
dimensions. The now conventional “double encore” was given 
after a magnificent performance of the wonderful Faust Fantasia. 
At the fifth concert the programme was a good deal less attrac- 
tive to lovers of new music, though the Mendelssohn Concerto 
was safe to draw a large audience. Raff's not very interesting 
Suite for Violin and Orchestra was also played, as well as 
Sarasate’s variations on “La Muiieira.” The band played 
Schubert’s unfinished Symphony and the Overture to Eymont. 
The chief interest of the last Richter Concert was the perform- 
ance, for the first time in England, of the later version of Act i., 
scene 2, of Tannhiuser, which the composer made for the produc- 
tion of the opera in Paris in 1861. The lines of the old scene, 
which contains the duet between Venus and Tannhiiuser, are 
closely followed, the only alterations being the addition of a 
phrase here and there, and one or two concessions obviously 
made in order to increase the vocal charm of the soprano part. 
At the end of the scene an important addition appears; in 
the original Venus, after denouncing things in general, utters 
the words “ Kehr’ wieder, schliesst sich dir das Heil!” and 
this single sentence, which of course is intended to carry 
forward the thoughts to the close of the third act, is now 
enlarged into a passage of considerable length and very great 
beauty, in which the goddess distinctly foretells that Tann- 
hiiuser will seek her again. The vocal parts of the scene, 
which was appropriately preceded by the Overture to the opera, 
were excellently declaimed by Mrs. Moore-Lawson and Mr. 
Barton McGuckin. The exquisitely pure quality of the lady's 
voice came out to greater advantage in the second part of 
the concert; but in the work of Wagner she sang with much 
taste and dramatic force. Her companion was energetic as 
usual, but his habit of getting a little sharp on a note long held 
was almost painfully felt. The scene went exceedingly well— 
“FE quindi uscimmo a riveder le stelle”—in the shape of the 
solemn and unimpassioned opening of the “ Deutsches Requiem ”’ 
of Brahms. In all the choral numbers the Richter Choir sang 
well, the sopranos being especially strong ; the impressive Funeral 
March in triple time, with its joyful close, and the wonderful pedal 
fugue with which the third number closes, were as effective as 
usual. Mrs. Moore-Lawson delivered the difficult solo, “ Ihr 
habt nun Traurigkeit,” with consummately artistic phrasing. 
Mr. Santley, who was of course received with enthusiasm 
upon his reappearance, sang the opening of the third number 
with much feeling, and the solo of the sixth with all needful 
dignity, though he seemed almost as much hampered by the 
German language as was the singer who, at the former 
concert, gave the Abendstern romance from TYannhduser in 
English. Whether a polyglot performance would not be pre- 
ferable to this new version of the fable of the fox and the stork 
might well be considered; it would, perhaps, not be quite 
to the taste of the President of the Wagner Society (English 
Branch), who lately wrote to a contemporary, complaining that 
German singers were not exclusively engaged at the Richter 
Concerts. The complaint had at least the charm of novelty, and, 
perhaps, did more than has hitherto been done to justify the 
existence of the National Society for the Suppression of Foreign 
Musicians. 
At the invitation concert given by the Handel Society on the 
evening of the 12th inst. the best part of the work known as 
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‘L’Allegro, Il Pensieroso, ed Il Moderato” was given, of 
course omitting the section allotted to “11 Moderato,” a creation 
of the ingenious Mr. Jennens, who was probably responsible for 
cutting up the two poems of Milton into little bits for the sake of 
musical contrast. It was hard to repress the wish that the 
Society could have seen its way to give, side by side with 
Handel's work, a certain modern setting of Milton’s words which 
shows at least greater respect for the poem. Of course, if this 
had been done, even at a private concert, the parrot-cry of 
irreverence to the national idol would have been raised, 
all the more certainly that the modern composer in question 
was represented at the concert, not only by his seting of 
the Miltonic ode beginning “ Blest Pair of Sirens,” but by 
three organ interludes or cadenzas introduced into Handel's 
chorus, “ There let the pealing organ blow.” It can hardly be 
necessary to say of Dr. Parry's work that it was in all respects 
appropriate and in keeping with the spirit of the Saxon master, 
The programme also included Mozart's incidental music to the 
drama of King Thamos, and two Overtures; the last were not 
very well played by the amateur orchestra, who found the accom- 
paniments to Handel's Cantata more to their liking. In this the 
solos were sung by Miss Lilian Redfern, who sang in excellent 
taste the soprano numbers allotted to L’Allegro, among them the 
hackneyed “Let me wander not unseen”; Miss Margaret 
Ormerod sang the corresponding portion of Il Pensieroso’s music ; 
Mr. J. Probert gave a very realistic version of “ Haste thee, 
Nymph”; Mr. A. Wills gave a good rendering of “ Mirth, admit 
me of thy crew”; and the choir was as efficient as usual. 

The operatic concert given by Mr. Harris in the Albert 
Hall, on Saturday afternoon, showed the “strength of the com- 
pany” to great advantage. Nearly all the chief stars of the 
opera appeared. Mme. Albani sang “Sovvenir dei miei prim’ 
anni,” from Ze Pré aux Clercs, with much brilliancy, and 
gave “ Home, sweet home” as an encore. She was, of course, 
better suited in the opening scene from the second act of 
Lohengrin, in the latter part of which she was joined by Mlle. 
Giulia Ravogli. This great artist was, of course, required to 
sing “ Che faré,” and was, moreover, heard with her sister in the 
once hackneyed duet from Semiramide. Miss Eames had to 
repeat the latter part of the valse from Roméo et Juliette, and 
Mme. Tavary was rather overweighted in the great air from 
the first act of Fidelio. The sensation of the concert was M. van 
Dyck’s exquisitely artistic delivery of the “Grail” song from 
Lohengrin, and his vigorous rendering of the “ Schmiedelieder” 
from Siegfried. Inthe love-song from the preceding section of the 
trilogy the singer’s reading compared unfavourably with that of 
some other artists, and Jacked smoothness. Signor Ravelli sang 
with a good deal of effect Mozart’s “O cara immagine,” and 
M. Plancon made a great effect in the familiar “Au bruit des 
lourds marteaux,” and had to repeat the second verse; and MM. 
Lassalle and E. de Reszke sang songs from two of Verdi's less 
familiar operas in incomparable style. The three conductors 
appeared, Signor Mancinelli directing at the beginning of the 
concert a good part of the final scene of Die Meistersinger, in 
which the chorus acquitted themselves well. 

Mme. Olga Vulliet, a pupil Lisat, gave a pianoforte recital 
on the 12th at Princes’ Hall, and played several works by Brahms, 
and a group of mazurkas by Chopin; these were played with 
much delicacy and understanding, though a good part of the 
programme was spoilt by the player’s habit of forcing the tone 
of her instrument. 

Of much greater interest was the recital given by M. 
Paderewski on Tuesday afternoon, when a very large audience 
was attracted to St. James’s Hall. The player was at his best in 
the transcription of Bach’s Organ Fantasia and Fugue in G minor, 
and in a group of more or less familiar pieces by Chopin ; the first 
was played with great dignity, and the latter with all possible 
charm and variety of style; neither the Sonata in E of Beethoven, 
nor the “ Etudes Symphoniques” of Schumann made the effect 
that might have been expected, nor did either work show the 
player to advantage. In many of Schumann's variations points 
were missed that are brought out by the best of Mme. Schumann’s 
pupils, and the finale was altogether wanting in breadth. Two 
pieces of kis own, and two of Liszt's transcriptions of Mendelssohn 
made up the programme, and, as an inevitable encore, one of 
Brahms’s Hungarian Dances was played. 

It was scarcely politic of Signor Sgambati to give a concert 
almost wholly consisting of his own compositions, which, inge- 
nious though many of them are, have not the variety and indivi- 
duality to stand so severe a te.t. His second Quintet was on 
Thursday afternoon well played by himself and a party of artists 
led by M. Sauret, and containing Signor Piatti. In a group of 
piano pieces his talent as a composer and his real genius as a 
pianist were displayed ; the noble Prelude and Fugue and the 
graceful “Vecchio minuetto,” the difficult study in F sharp minor, 


and the brilliant Toccata were most effective. Some pretty songs 
were sung by Mrs. Henschel, whose husband, as well as Signor 
Franceschetti, also took part. 

Miss Agnes Zimmermann’s delightful concert on the evening of | 
the same day deserves more detailed notice than we have space 
to give it. With the help of Messrs. Straus, Gibson, 
and Whitehouse she gave an excellent performance of the new 
version of Brahms’s early Trio in B major, and Gétz’s beautiful 
Quartet in E, Op. 6; she herself played Grieg’s Sonata in 
E minor and a group of smaller pieces in excellent taste, and 
with her usual refinement and skill; and Miss Marguerite Hall 
sang two songs. 

At Seftor Albeniz’s concert, which also took place on Thursday 
evening, a new Trio by Tomas Breton was played by the concert- 
giver, Herr Kruse and M. De Munck. Beyond an engaging 
Scherzo which is by no means easy to play, the work contains. 
little that is remarkable, though it shows the hand of a sound. 
musician. Mlle. F. Gherlsen exhibited a voice of considerable 
power and sweetness in Beethoven's “ Ah, perfido!”; but failed 
to keep quite in tune throughout. The rest of the programme 
does not call for comment. 


THE WEATHER, 


We. have another very dry week to chronicle, under the influ-- 

ence of the anticyclone of which we spoke in our last, 
and it is only at the end of the period that some little rain has 
come. The reports up to last Saturday show that in every dis- 
trict the deficiency frum the normal amount of rain had increased, 
and that in the West of Scotland nearly seven inches and a half. 
of rain were wanted to make up their average quantity since 
Christmas. The weather had been, for the most part, cold with. 
northerly winds, and we hear from the Continent that the Eastern. 
Alps are still covered with snow far down their flanks, and. 
that snow, or probably soft hail, has fallen in Vienna itself. On. 
Saturday last—a warm day here—the temperature at Munich at. 
8 a.M. was only 46° F., some twenty degrees below its normal 
figure. On Thursday and Friday, the 11th and 12th, the anti- 
cyclone lay off the west coast of Ireland, and we in England on 
its eastern side came in for chilly northerly winds. The baro- 
meter, however, was falling on Friday in the north-west, and 
warmer weather set in in the North of England, while Ireland. 
got a sprinkling of rain. On Saturday we, in London, had an 
outburst of summer with westerly winds and a maximum tem- 
perature of 76°, a reading which was nearly equalled at the other 
inland English stations. During Sunday the barometer fell gene-- 
rally, and over Ireland considerably, while rain set in freely in. 
that country, and in smaller quantities in Scotland. On Monday 
thunderstorms broke over several parts of England, and the rain 
was locally heavy, but very partial in its distribution. The high 
temperatures recorded on Saturday have not been repeated, 
though on Monday Cambridge and Loughborough both recorded 
70°, and in London on Wednesday the thermometer reached 76°,. 
and exceeded 70° at several other stations. In the South of 
France and at Lisbon temperature is beginning to rise to its 
natural height for the season, 86° has been reported as the 
greatest heat in Lisbon for the last three days, and 81° was last 
Monday’s maximum at Perpignan. The very high temperatures 
reported last week from the North of Sweden have not been re- 
peated since. 


BEFORE THE FOOTLIGHTS. 


R. WYNDHAM for his reappearance in David Garrick 

has made but few changes in his elaborate and well-known: 
performance in the rather boisterous second act, but has distinctly 
improved his rendering of the pathetic and charming scenes of 
the last. The cast remains unchanged, except in one instance. 
Miss A. M. Victor now plays Mrs. Smith, and with no incon- 
siderable humour and quaintness. This actress has a singular 
talent for rendering comic characters of the last century with due 
attention to detail. In a word, she is a student. Miss Mary 
Moore plays Ada Ingot with charm, and Mr. William Farren acts 
with more distinction, but less humour, than did Mr. Lewis 
James, the part of her father. Mr. William Blakeley, Mr, 8. 
Valentine, Mr. Hewson, Mr. George Giddens, and Miss Emily 
Miller formed an admirable comic background to the humour 
and pathos of the two principal characters. 

On Tuesday afternoon, at the Criterion, Miss Violet Thorny- 
croft undertook the part of Esther Sandraz in Mr. Sydney 
Grundy's adaptation of Adolphe Belot’s novel, La Femme de Glace. 
The qualifications upon which Miss Thornycroft based her right. 
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to interpret a character which has tried the powers of Miss Amy 
Roselle and strained those of Mrs. Langtry are far to seek, and 

ved clearly her imprudence in attempting what is quite beyond 

experience at present. The very low key wherein she chose 
to give effect to the venom of Mr. Grundy’s tigerish heroine had 
some depressing effect upon Miss Eleanore Leyshon’s Henriette, 
but without fatal result, since Miss Leyshon contrived in the later 
passages to give great dignity and pathetic force to a none too 
grateful part. Mr. Bassett Roe’s Henri Vandelle was a con- 
scientious study ; Mr. H. Reeves Smith, as Olivier Deschamps, ex- 
hibited once more the firm and graceful earnestness conspicuous 
in his recent performances. Dispiriting as was Miss Thornycroft’s 
recital, it cannot be made responsible for Mr. Willie Drew’s 
obvious belief that a French provincial mayor would talk like a 
Whitechapel County Councillor, nor for the varied and picturesque 
pronunciations of the French names lavishly sprinkled through 
the drama. 

The last nights of Mr. Toole’s season are announced. This 
admirable and most popular of comedians was first in the field 
to parody Ibsen, and he has also been the earliest to extract like 
fun from L’ Enfant Prodigue. “A play without words,” entitled 
Ici on (ne) parle (pas) Frangais, was produced this week. This 
diverting trifle is, of course, a pantomimed version of the famous 
farce in which Mr. Toole has appeared more than thirteen 
hundred times. The method of the French Pierrot is very 
funnily followed by Mr. Toole. And perhaps the funniest thing 
he does in this diverting little play is to deliver a ludicrous 
pantomime speech at the fall of the curtain. 

It has been very truly remarked that no parody ever written is 
half as droll as a badly-acted Shakspearian tragedy, and we con- 
fess to have laughed more heartily over the woes of an amateur 
Othello and Desdemona than ever we have done at a Gaiety bur- 
lesque. Imagine, then, the fate of two rather pretentious blank- 
verse plays indifferently acted and wretchedly staged. Mr. 
Todhunter is the author of the dramas in question, which are 
respectively entitled A Sicilian Idyll and The Poison Flower, and 
which have been played every afternoon this week at the Vaude- 
ville. Doubtless his blank verse is excellent and the plots of his 
plays highly romantic ; but the pity of it is, the ladies and gentle- 
men who performed them were so “ intense” and amateurish as to 
be most of the time inaudible, and, unlike that of the French 
players in L'Enfant Prodigue, their pantomime failed to convey 
the slightest meaning. Mr. Bernard Gould, however, spoke the 
prologue of A Sicilian Idyll admirably, and he was correspond- 
ingly applauded. The orchestra added greatly to the distress of 
the audience by playing out of tune. 

It seems that it is not given to the fair sex to become dramatists. 
They can equal men in literature and in many other branches 

“of art, but in musical composition, and in the constructing and 
writing of plays, they have hitherto left the field exclusively to 
the sterner sex. Miss Edith Henderson, who produced a new 
comedy this week at Mr. Thorne’s theatre, is no exception to this 
rule. She is clever, writes well, and even wittily, but she does 
not understand the stage and its requirements. The Mischief- 
Maker—an excellent title—was not exactly a failure, but neither 
was it a success. The main idea of the piece is funny. A cer- 
tain Tapperton, the guardian of two pretty girls, has conceived a 
new theory for detecting embryo criminals by means of photo- 
graphy. He takes his friends’ likenesses when they are off their 
guard, and immediately pronounces judgment on their characters, 
with the result that he suspects everybody, and is made conse- 
quently wretched. Mr. A. F. Drinkwater played this part 
excellently, and Miss Phyllis Ayrian acted very charmingly as 
Lucy Wentworth, one of the wards. 

On June 29 Mr. Hare begins his summer tour with that 
delicately written adaptation of Les Petits Oiseaux, A Pair of 
Spectacles, which we saw for the third time this week and en- 
joyed more than ever. Mr. Hare will revive for next season 
T. W. Robertson’s School, and the event will be rendered doubly 
interesting by being the occasion of the professional début of Mr. 
H. Irving, junior. 

A very splendid ballet is “Oriella,” produced at the Alhambra 
this week. The music is by M. Jacobi, and Signor Carlo Coppi is 
the “inventor” of the libretto, which deals with the adventures 
of a “demoness,” Oriella by name, who, becoming weary, and 
very naturally so, of the dull routine of existence in the infernal 
regions, obtains permission to wander up and down the earth to 
seek relaxation. This she finds, together with a lover named 
Tokio, in the capital of Japan, where the beautiful fiend assists 
at many splendid fétes, which afford the audience charming 
glimpses of Japanese life in the good old days before the Japs 
took to making themselves hideous in broadcloth and chimney- 
pot hats. The ardent Tokio, on being informed by Oriella that 
she is no better than she should be—in point of fact, a she-devil— 
protests, like Othello, that he would rather be roasted in sulphur 


and blown about in hot winds than from so fascinating 
a mistress. On this declaration, Oriella obtains for him a vision 
of Hades, and, to use the words of the Synopsis, “he is so 
delighted thereat that he expresses his intention of staying there, 
and becoming a demon, to which Lucifer joyfully agrees.” The 
tableau of his Satanic Majesty bestowing his paternal benediction 
on the united lovers amid much red fire brings the ballet to a 
happy ending. It is exquisitely costumed, and Miles. Legnani 
and Marie dance and pantomime to perfection. Mr. Charles 
Lauri, by the way, is exceedingly quaint as an ubiquitous demon. 


SPORTS AND CONTESTS. 


Ww the near approach of midsummer, the disappearance of 

easterly winds, and the gradual baking of the turf, the 
honours of cricket are more evenly divided between batsmen and 
bowlers. Both aggregate and individual scores show a better 
average, and the centuries are beginning to put in an appearance. 
The best score in an important match is Bean’s 180 for M.C.C. 
against Sussex, Mr. Newham in the same match scoring 109 not 
out. Other three-figure contributions have been Mr. C. J. 
Kortright’s 158 and Pickett’s 114 for Essex against Hants ; 
Barnes’s 104 for Notts against Yorkshire ; Mr. W. H. Patterson’s 
152 not out, and Mr. H. E. Studd’s 103 not out, in a match between 
the Household Brigade and a visiting team, played at Chelsea on 
Saturday last. This was so emphatically a batsmen’s game that 
only eight wickets were down fora total of 515 runs. Under 
encouragement from the weather, Mr. Stoddart, who is recover- 
ing form after a long indisposition, enabled his county to beat 
Lancashire on the 12th of June, scoring 124 in his two innings. 

But if the batting has improved all round, it cannot be said to 
said to have done so altogether at the expense of the bowling. 
There have been two or three very noteworthy exploits with the 
ball during the past fortnight, which almost rise to the level of 
records. The brilliant victory of Cambridge University over 
Surrey, on Thursday and Friday in last week, was very largely 
due to Mr. Woods, who took seven wickets in each innings at a 
comparatively small cost in runs, It is curious, by the way, that 
Cambridge should have once again lowered the colours of the 
premier county, whose run of success for the present season is 
otherwise unbroken. In the single innings’ defeat which Surrey 
this week inflicted on Middlesex, Sharpe performed a feat which 
scarcely falls behind that of Mr. Woods. In the first innings he 
took nine out of ten wickets, and in the second innings he took 
five more. Middlesex showed far better form in the match 
against Lancashire, already mentioned, when J. T. Hearne took 
eleven wickets at a remarkably low cost—five of them falling for 
nothing. 

So far as the season has advanced, County Cricket of the first 
class has shown the Southern teams generally in front of the 
Northern. All the centuries recorded above were made on 
behalf of Southern teams, and Mr. Woods, Sharpe, and J. T. 
Hearne are Southerners. The result of the County play up to 
Wednesday affords a comparison which may be taken for what it 
is worth :—Surrey played five matches, and won them all; Kent 
played two matches, won one, and drew one; Gloucester and 
Sussex played three, won one, and drew one; Middlesex played 
six matches, won two, and drew one; Lancashire played four, 
won one, and drew one; Notts played three, winning one; York- 
shire played four, winning one; Somerset played two, drawing 


one. =, 

The fixture between Kent and Lancashire had to be abandoned, 
owing to persistent rain for three days, and it is doubtful if an 
opportunity can be found for these counties to play two matches 
this season. Of the secondary counties, Essex, Leicestershire, 
Warwickshire, and Derbyshire have acquitted themselves particu- 
larly well. 

The Cambridge Eights leave Trinity Hall at the head of the 
river. First Trinity, having overhauled Pembroke and Third 
Trinity, now occupies the second place; and it is worthy of 
mention that the Sixth Wrangler of the year, Mr. F. J. Selby, 
has, or recently had, a seat in the First Trinity boat. Corpus also 
has done well in the First Division; and it was Corpus, by the 
way, which supplied the Senior in the Mathematical Tripos. 
Meanwhile things look very promising for Henley. There is 
plenty of new blood, not only at the Universities, but in the 
metropolitan and other clubs. Oxford will send up at least three 
College boats, a Leander crew, and the favourites for the Goblets 
and Diamond Sculls. Mr. V. Nickalls, who is emulating the 
feats of his elder brother, seems to stand a very good chance of 
the latter prize, and, with the aid of Lord Ampthill, he may 
repeat his victory over Messrs. Wilkinson and Fletcher in the 
race for the Goblets. - 

The tennis matches between Saunders and Latham on the past 
B 
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two Saturdays produced a good deal of excellent play, as it was 
certain beforehand that they would. The results balance each 
other, leaving the two men pretty much as they were; but we 
are inclined to think that the champion sets himself a somewhat 
too severe task in giving a fine player like P. Latham the long 
lead of half-thirty. At Prince’s, on the 6th, Saunders won his 
match, but, on the 13th, Latham was in capital form, and though 
the champion made some particularly brilliant points, and was 
often quite unplayable, the taker of odds pulled off the event by 
three sets to one. ‘ 

The lawn-tennis championship meetings have not, up to the 
present time, disturbed the status quo, or disappointed the expec- 
tations of the generality of players. The Irish meeting yielded 
some very pretty games, Mr. E. W. Lewis having to defend his 
colours against the attack of Mr. J. Pim. The holder won 
three sets to love, and thus retains the Irish championship. 
An exactly similar victory was gained by Mr. Browne at the 


Scottish championship meeting at Edinburgh, where on Satur- 
day last he won the Gentlemen’s Singles for the third time. | 
The West of England has shown very good sport within the | 
fortnight, Bath and Cheltenham both attracting many of the 

best players. Mr. Barlow took first honours at the Bath meet-_ 
ing, and one of the Cheltenham meetings; Mr. Lewis carrying | 
off the rool. Challenge Cup at what was distinguished as the 
New Tournament. There has been a rift in the lute at Chelten- 
ham, which widened out some months ago into an action-at-law. 
The consequence was that both the Old Tournament Committee 
and the lessees of the Montpellier Gardens put forth programmes 
for last week, and players and public alike seem to have regarded 
the two fixtures with impartial favour. As to future events, the 
Welsh Championship meeting will begin on Tuesday next, and 
the All-England meeting is fixed for the end of the month at 
Wimbledon. Oxford and Cambridge also meet on Tuesday next 
for the Singles, and on the following day for the Doubles. The 
match will be played at the Queen’s Club; and, so far as any in- 
ference may be drawn from the independent play of the Univer- 
sities against other clubs, Cambridge ought to pull off both 
events. 

Since our last record of play over the chessboard, the City of 
London Club has met the British and St. George’s Clubs, sixteen 
a side in the first instance and fourteen in the second. The City 
men beat the British by ten games to six, and drew with St. 
George's. The championship tournament amongst the members 
of the City Club, which, owing to the large number of entries, 
had been in progress for about three months, ended last week in 
the victory of Mr. R. Loman, who has played steadily through- 
out, and well deserved his honours. The competitors were 
divided into two sections, all against all in each section, the two 
leaders being left to fight each other. Messrs. Loman and 
Moriau played four games, one being a draw, and Loman gaining | 
the championship by a score of two to one. With respect to the 
championship of the world, it is not surprising that Tchigorin of 
St. Petersburg, after being victorious in the two correspondence | 
games with Steinitz, should have challenged his antagonist to 
another single combat on equal terms. It is said that pre- 
liminaries have been settled, and that the match will be 
played off in the ensuing winter at Havana. Arrangements 
for chess-matches do not, as a rule, proceed on the sensible home- 
and-home principle. To make the terms of the encounter entirely 
level, M. Tchigorin might have fairly claimed that the forth- 
coming return match should be played at St. Petersburg. The 
Russian master finds the climate of Havana very trying, as no 
doubt Mr. Steinitz might find the climate of St. Petersburg. In 
the meantime Messrs. Gunsberg and Blackburne have been 
negotiating for a match, so far without definite result ; and the 
former player is understood to have sent his defiance to Dr. 
Tarrasch. A meeting between these two would be regarded with 
great interest, especially as the Nuremberg master has hitherto 
won his successes rather in tournaments than in match-play. 


THE MAN WHO HAS RUN THE MACHINE. 


C= may say, I suppose, without doubt that, to those 
Who have hearts for compassion, the plight 

Of the Gladstonite Rump, taken all in the lump, 
Is a truly deplorable sight. 

But it strikes me that what must be worst in their lot 
Is to feel, to their bitter chagrin, 

That who closeliest scans their electoral plans 
Is—a Man who has Run the Machine. 


For he just throws an eye on the leaflets they fly, 
And says he to the party “ What’s this ? 

It’s a long bill of fare, with enough and to spare, 
Yet there seems to be something I miss. 


In the excellent list upon which you insist 
Of reforms (I have counted sixteen), 

Home Rule—am I blind ? I can’t manage to find,” 
Says the Man who has Run the Machine. 


“ Since the name is thus shirked, has the question been 
burked ? 

And, if so, what becomes of your chief ? 

But, if not, I would learn what becomes in their turn 
Of your dupes, and their foolish belief? 

Will they wait for the grant of the ‘ boons’ that they want 
Till Home Rule disappears from the scene ? 

Will you kindly proclaim to them that as your game?” 
Says the Man who has Run the Machine. 


“No, "tis quite otherwise,” Mr. Rogers replies, 
With a lame Secretarial pen ; 

“We have leaflets galore with Home Rule to the fore 
Scattered widely abroad among men. 

And your leaflet’s been changed for another arranged 
With Home Rule as ‘Clause I.’ to be seen.” 

This he deemed a resort to a crushing retort 
On the Man who has Run the Machine. 


And Sir W-ll-am, whose boast it has been to know most 
Of machines after Ch-mb-rl—n’s self, 

Hurries up, nothing loth to declare on his oath 
That Home Rule is not laid on the shelf. 

“ Yet we need not keep back other cards in the pack ; 
We have simply observed the routine 

That contrived to survive from the Year Eighty-five, 
In the days when you Ran the Machine. 


“ Other measures, of course, we shall marshal in force, 
For our Bill will want plenty of lifts ; 

’Tis a maxim, indeed, of the Liberal creed 
To make play with a wallet of gifts. 

I’m astonished to see that, on that point, from me 
You desire information to glean ; 

But—most happy, I’m sure—any point that’s obscure 
To a Man who has Run the Machine.” 


But J-e Ch-mb-rl-n’s quick, and he countered him slick, 
For he said, in his nastiest way :— 

“T shall take it as kind if you open your mind 
On whatever dark matters you may; 

But in that case, again, you perhaps would explain 
What your leader’s so good as to mean 

By that Home Rule design, that no soul can divine,” 
Said the Man who has Run the Machine. 


Now we haven’t yet learned what reply was returned, 
And in fact we're awaiting it still ; 

It may not be beyond H-re-rt’s power to respond, 
But we somehow don’t think that he will ; 

And I think, if with care you review the affair, 
To the prudent conclusion you'll lean 

That, whate’er comes about, you should never fall out 
With a Man who has Run the Machine, 


REVIEWS. 


RIDING AND POLO. 


S each new volume of the Badminton Library appears, a 
A reviewer has the comfort of knowing, from past experience, 
that it is certain to be written by men who understand the 
subjects of which they treat, We are inclined to consider Riding 
a Polo one of the best of the series. Beginning with “ Riding 
to Hounds” we progress gradually to “ Lessons in Riding” at 
the end, It is not a matter of great consequence ; but we should 
have thought that the opposite would have been the proper order. 
The few pages of introduction written by the Duke of Beau- 
fort are particularly to be commended to the attention of parents 
who have boys and girls to be taught to ride. They contain 
many words of wisdom. Boys, he says, should never be allowed 
to bully their ponies ; for bullying is a vice of rapid “Tf 
he can do it successfully with his ponies, the lad will follow it 
by bullying his sisters and other boys, and as he gets older 
g° on bullying every one he can till eventually he may come to 

ully his wife.” It is all very well to teach boys to ride without 
stirrups; but, if they are made to begin at first without them, 


* Riding. By Captain Robert Weir, Riding-master, R.H.G. With 
Contributions by His Grace the Duke of Beaufort, K.G., the Earl of Suffolk 
and Berkshire, the Earl of Onslow, G.C.M.G., E. L. Anderson, and Alfred 
E. T. Watson. Polo, By J. Moray Brown. [Illustrated by J. D. Giles, 

London: Longmans, G & Co. 
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he thinks that they acquire an ugly, monkey-like, clinging 
seat, as well as a habit of holding on by the bridle. In teaching 
a girl, an appeal should be made to her vanity. “The excellence 
to which women attain in riding,” and many other things, “ takes 
its first growth from vanity.” You have “only to show a little 
irl how u ful and ugly is a woman sitting badly on her 
” to induce her to do “all she can to sit so that those who 
see her will express admiration and approval.” He thinks that 
one of the reasons that grooms so often have bad hands is their 
“habit of taking horses to exercise in a watering-bridle; they 
have to pull at the snafile as hard as they can, and they get such 
a habit of it that they fall off if they cannot hang on to a horse's 
head.” It seems presumptuous to add anything to the remarks 
of so high an authority; but we would venture to suggest that 
this is aggravated by their riding horses at exercise without 
stirrups or saddles; for, as the Duke himself says of cav 
recruits riding without stirrups, “they must hold on by the horse's 
head.” What he says about bridles for pullers is well worth 
learning by heart. 

On a certain in chapter i.,on Riding to Hounds, by 
Lord Suffolk, we feel constrained to make a very adverse criticism. 
He says :—“ Read all that Whyte Melville has written on the 
subject, read Davenport Bromley’s ‘ Foxhunting’ in his Book of 
Sport, and you shall know as much as printed words can teach on 
the subject.” Now, we emphatically declare that in saying this 

is mistaken. There was something more that could be 
written and taught on the subject. For this we beg to refer him 
to chapter i. of a book called 2iding (The Badminton Library of 
“Sports and Pastimes”). Without making any comparisons we may 
say that it contains the very best “ printed words” on the subject 
of a, by Hounds that it has ever been our good fortune to 
read. e will not spoil the interest of one of its useful hints, or 
one of its good stories, by a quotation. In his chapter on the 
history of the saddle-horse Mr. Watson gives some amusing 
uotations from a black-letter book published in 1597 by “ Maister 
lundeuill.” When a horse waxes “stubborne” and “ divelish” 
and refuses to go on, this authority advises the rider to get a 
footman to approach him “ with a shrewd cat tied at the one end 
of a long pole, and with hir bellie upward, so as she may have 
hir mouth and clawes at libertie”; and when the horse “doth 
staie and goe backward, let him thrust the cat betwixt his thighs, 
so as she may scratch and bite him, sometimes by the thighs, 
sometimes by the rumpe.” Failing a shrewd cat, “ the like cor- 
rection may be given with a whelpe, or some other loud-crieing 
and biting beast, being tied ” to a long running rein passed through 
the crupper, and hanging down below the horse’s tail, between 
his thighs. The other end of the rein “the rider shall hold in 
his right hand to molest the horse therewith by pulling it and 
letting it go as he shall see it needful.” This ancient “ maister’s” 
beau idéal of a horse is one that has shoulders “full of flesh,” 
a “large and round breast,” and a head “like a sheepe’s head.” 
Mr. Watson’s own remarks as to shoulders are much to the 
point. He very truly says that, in hacks, very well placed and 
sloping shoulders by no means ensure free or unrestrained action ; 
and that “a rider may be agreeably surprised at finding how 
well a horse that is apparently somewhat upright in the shoulders 
steps out when asked to move.” Such are, of course, exceptional 
cases; but our own experience bears out that of Mr. Watson 
on this subject. The chapters on “ Training the Young Horse,” 
“ Hints on Horsemanship,” and “ Hands and Seat,” by Captain 
Weir, Riding Master to the Blues, together with his “ Lessons in 
Riding” in the appendix, will probably form the most useful 
pe of the work for careful study, and for what we may term 
andbook purposes; but for immediate reading it is a pleasure to 
come to the right and entertaining chapter on “ Race Riding,” 
by Mr. Watson, which succeeds them. We must not be mis- 
understood as implying that this chapter is amusing and nothing 
else ; for its twenty poses contain much advice of which it 
would be well that all young jockeys, and not a few that are no 
longer young, should carefully avail themselves. 

To a large number of readers Lord Onslow’s chapter on “ The 
Colonial Horse” will be found to contain more matter which is 
new to them than any other in the volume. Most people are 
aware that horses are very rarely affected in the wind, in 
Australia or New Zealand, but it is not so well known that the 
disease “is lessening annually in severity to such an extent, that 
it is expected in a few generations it wiil disappear altogether.” 
He gives detailed descriptions of the principal Australian race- 
courses and their arrangements, which will be found very interest- 

The fences of the steeplechase course, near Melbourne, con- 
sist principally of posts and rails and stone walls, from three feet 
ten inches to four feet four inches in height. The sight of the 
ambulance waggon accompanying the race in an inner circle, 
must be horribly suggestive. The Pari-mutuel, or Totalisator, as 
it is called in Australia—a machine, by the way, which costs as 
much as 375/.—is very popular. The proprietors are allowed to 
charge a commission of 10 per cent. upon the money invested in 
it, and out of this they are made to pay a royalty of 8} per cent. 
to the racing clubs, the remaining 1} per cent. being their only 
profit. In New Zealand, about 50,000/. a year is added to the 
amount given in stakes by this means. Horses, of a kind, may 
be bought in Australia for a sovereign, or even less ; for 152. or 20/. 
a “ — * serviceable hack or carriage-horse may be purchased,” 
and 120 guineas is the highest price that Lord Onslow has 
kmown to have been given for a carriage-horse. In Australia 
they inant the wild. deg, the dung. In New 


Zealand, hunting began with paper-chases; later on some hares 
were imported, and there are now eleven packs of hounds in the 
island, Barbed wire is more or less common all over the colony, 
and on the Canterbury plains, where there is no bush, it is used most 
extensively. “It is precisely in this wire district that hunting 
chiefly flourishes.” We read of a run “seven miles straight 
without a check over the stiffest wire country.” In another run 
“every fence” was “of wire, or had wire in it, some a foot or so 
above the gorse hedge”—we closed the book, and shut our eyes 
for a few moments on reading this!—“ and yet there was not a 
single fall,” and a man who rode “ sixteen stone was always with 
the hounds and first in at the death.” The Master of the Ash- 
burton Hounds says that even horses pumped, at the end of a run, 
when they are apt to get careless at timber, “never take any 
liberties with wire, always clearing it. A horse seems to have a 
natural dread of getting into wire.” A fence of barbed wire, 
which was jumped by four men in a run, was measured by Lord 
Onslow’s orders, and it turned out to be “ over five feet” in height. 
Well may the croakers, “who prophesy that the increasi 
use of wire for fencing in England is the doom of fox-hunting, 
take heart when they read about the wire-jumping in New Zea- 
land. The already quoted Master of the Ashburton Hounds says:— 
“We think very little of ordinary wire, but barbed and double 
barbed—a fence with barbed wire each side of a bank, sometimes 
six feet apart and four feet high—take a good lot of jumping”; 
which we can easily believe. Horses with Touchstone blood in 
their veins seem particularly to excel at wire-jumping. 

Mr. Anderson, in a chapter on the Early History of Horse- 
manship, finds much in common between Xenophon’s' and 
Baucher’s systems, “particularly in the instructions for the 

of the thighs and the natural bearing of the lower leg, 
and in all that refers to the hand.” In his opinion, “ Baucher's 
method is the foundation of all that is good in modern horse- 
manship.” 

There is a popular idea that Polo is a very ancient Indian game. 
Mr. Moray Brown tells us that, with regard to “the question of 
when or where polo was first introduced into British India,” 
there can be “ but little doubt that it was first played in British 
territory in Cachar in 1854-5.” Indeed, according to Jonathan 
Scott, Oriental Professor to the East India and the Royal 
Military Colleges, it was played in our own familiar Pall Mall 
long before it was ever played in India. Pietro della Valle 
calls chavgdn, or polo, “paila maglia,” and this may have 
“been the origin of Scott’s assertion.” A great deal has 
been written and said lately about Munnipore having been 
the birthplace of polo; but, although Mr. Moray Brown himself 
calls it “the cradle of Indian polo,” he thinks that the game 
must have been introduced into Munnipore from Tartary, “ for it 
is distinctly of Tartar origin.” The game was really introduced 
into England through the medium of a newspaper. In the year 
1869 a subaltern in the roth Hussars was reading about its being 

layed by the Munniporees in his newspaper at Aldershot, when 
he said :—“ By Jove! it must be a goodish game. I vote we 
try it.” And try it they did, with a billiard ball and crooked 
sticks, and mounted on their chargers. In most Eastern countries 
it is called chavgdn; in Munnipore it is known as kan-jdt-bazde, 
and the English word “ polo ” is derived from pudu (i.e a ball made 
from the knot of willow-wood), which is the name given to the 

me in Thibet. A manuscript in the British Museum of a poem 

y a Persian poet of the tenth century not only mentions the 

me, but gives a very quaint illustration of it, which is copied 
in this book. Polo is said to have been played in Japan in the 
year 727 A.D., and an historian of the tenth century says that 
King Darius, “ who lived 525 3.c.,” sent a polo stick and ball to 
Alexander the Great “as instruments of sport better suited to his 
youth and inexperience than warlike occupations.” Whereupon 
Alexander replied “that the ball was the earth, and he 
(Alexander) was the stick.” Alexander the Great is not gene- 
rally supposed to have been born until 356 B.c.; but never 
was more than one King Darius. Eastern 
magnates seem to have played polo occasionally with human 
heads, and the poet Hiitiz writes :—* May the heads of your 
enemies be your chavgin balls.” We need only add that Mr. 
Moray Brown’s is the best treatise on polo which we have met 
with, and that it should not only prove valuable to players, but 
also serve to give lookers-on at Hurlingham and elsewhere a 
greatly increased interest in the game. 

As in the other volumes of the series, the illustrations are 
excellent. Those by Mr. C. D. Giles are extraordinarily good, 
when he is at his best. Unfortunately he is not always at his 
best, nor does he invariably illustrate the letterpress accurately. 
In “ Stirrup nowhere to be seen,” a broken stirrup-leather hangs 
from the saddle, whereas the story says:—“The near side bar 
is empty and the stirrup and leather nowhere to be seen.” In 
fact, both the leather and the iron were hanging up in a bullfinch. 
Then in the drawing of the application of the shrewd cat, the 
written word distinctly says “with hir bellie upward,” and 
Mr. Giles places it downward. In “ It can’t be done,” again, 
why is the horse rearing’ There is nothing whatever about 
rearing in the anecdote which it professes to illustrate. Mr. 
Frank Dadd’s drawings of polo are exceedingly spirited, and 
Mr. J. Stuart Allan fairly makes one’s hair stand on end with 
his ladies riding over barbed-wire fences in New Zealand. 
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NOVELS.* 


FALED: Tale of Arabia, is, perhaps, more like Zoroaster 
than any of Mr. Marion Crawford’s other novels. Frankish 
readers are not always very patient in their endurance of romances 
written in Eastern phraseology, and to write in an assumed style 
through two volumes is so severe a strain upon an author, that 
some excuses should be made if there are weak passages in 
them. He would be a hard man to please, however, who could 
derive no pleasure from reading Khaled. The hero is one of 
the Moslem genii, and, in return for certain services, Allah gives 
him a human body with a promise that, if he can make the 
beautiful Zehowah, a daughter of an Arabian Sultan, fall in love 
with him, he shall also havea soul to put into it, and og ome | 
a chance of eternal life in Paradise. Zehowah marries him at 
once—no difficulties whatever are made about that—and she 
offers him her obedience as her lord and master. A better 
wife could not be, but she feels no love for him. She does not 
even know what love means, Is it a rich garment? she asks. 
Is it a precious stone? Is it a rich carpet to spread in the 
house? Is it beauty? Is it ointment from Egypt, or perfume 
from Syria? Isitathought? What isit? Khaled thinks he 
knows, but he is sorely puzzled when pressed to define it. All he 
can tell her is that itis his own feeling towards her. “ But how 
am I to know what that is?” asks the puzzled girl. In her 
anxiety to please him she hits upon, what she believes to be, the 
happy idea of suggesting that he should take a certain beautiful 
girl as a second wife. Instead of putting him into a good humour, 
as she hopes and expects, this of course only vexes him, since it 
shows that she cannot love him. And now ahappy thought 
strikes Khaled. He tries to awaken love in Zehowah by making 
her jealous, and in the middle of this attempt, “ just like a man,” 
as women say, he lets her find out what he is doing. Next he 
tries the effect of repartee, and this, too, is a signal failure, for 
Zehowah tells him that Allah has not made him subtle ; that his 
wit is in his arm, and not in his head; and that when he tries to 
be clever he entangles himself in his own words. Nevertheless 
she promises to try to love him, although “it is a hard thing, 
because ” he “ cannot explain it, and it is not easy to learn what 
cannot be explained.” So Khaled is left helplessly stroking 
his beard, for if the genii have “heard the eloquence of all 
nations and the arguments of all philosophers,” they “ possess 
no insight into the hearts of women.” Khaled slays the enemies 
of his wife’s country, and she praises him for so doing, only, 
however, as she might praise a servant for conduct. Victory, 
honour, and prosperity fail to enkindle the desired spark; it is 
only when adversity apparently hangs over him that she really 
falls in love with her husband. Khaled still doubts her, and 
fears that she merely feels pity for him. “Is pity fierce? Is 
pity strong? Does pity burn like fire?” asks his wife. And 
then an angel appears, “ bearing in his hand a bright flame like a 
crescent moon,” which turns out to be a soul all ready to be put 
into Khaled’s hitherto soulless body. 

There are novels with almost impossible incidents and co- 
incidences which nevertheless engage the reader’s attention 
sufficiently by their plot to induce him to turn over their pages, 
without » te Aare tithe of the letterpress, until he reaches the 
climax, when, after a pleasantly spent hour or two, he stretches 
himself, rubs his eyes, and declares the book to be “ utter rubbish.” 
Granting that works of this kind are tissues of improbabilities, 
that they are padded, that they are vulgar, and that their style 
is as deplorable as their sentiment is false, it ought in common 
fairness to be admitted that there must be some method in 
the madness of an author who can chain a reader to his book 
until the plot is unravelled. Someone Must Suffer is to a certain 
extent a novel of this class. There is a certain amusement in 
hearing mendacious acquaintances making statements which 
evoke the mental ejaculation, “That 7s a good one!” and much 
in the same way the succession of glaring improbabilities in 
Someone Must Suffer makes one almost eager to find out what still 
greater improbability is to come next. A young reviewer might 
cut the book up to his heart’s content, and still leave plenty 
uncut-up. The “huge and baronial-looking edifice, in parts 
canmetel and mightily stanchioned,” which is the home of the 
heroine ; the crypt below the chapel in which the body of her 
mother and the wax efligy of her aunt lie side by side in 
coffins with glass plates on their lids, the murderess in a 

ent of loose grey stuff, and with dishevelled grey locks, who 
unts this ghastly sepulchre; the shrieks which are heard at 
night above the roll of the mighty organ in the Baron’s hall; the 
crippled hero with seal-like eyes, a hidden mystery, and a 
generous heart; the “pale drab ugly wretch” who gives “a 
viperine sort of hiss,” and guards, rather than nurses, an in- 
curable and thickly-veiled invalid in a certain unapproachable set 
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of rooms in the baronial-looking edifice; the “ebon thorough- 
bred horses” which draw the heroine’s carriage from the railwa 
station ; the foundling who becomes the heroine’s bosom fiend, 
and is eventually re-found by the devoted parent that 
dropped her promiscuously on a door-step, before having brain 
fever and becoming the greatest artist of the day ; the “ unwonted 
sensation of vertigo” which causes the hero to declare his love 
for the heroine without his knowing it, and many other things 
occurring in the course of the three volumes, might have been 
expressly conceived and described in order to afford sport for a 
“new-hand” critic; but the novel may be summarized as not 
worth detailed criticism, yet well worth skilful skimming. 

We should be sorry to down a rule that novelists ought to 
avoid all other literary work; at the same time it must be admitted 
that when a writer who is a specialist in some other branch of 
literature sits down to write a novel, he usually subsides in a 
few chapters into his own familiar style. There are, of course, 
very many exceptions; but it will often be found that the 
journalist’s novel will consist of a series of articles st 
together with a story; that the fiction of the theologian wi 
be soaked in sermon, and that the romances of political, legal, 
and sporting writers will be little more than descriptions of 
“ curious cases ” connected with the House of Commons, the Law 
Courts, the Turf, or the hunting-field. Now when that capital 
writer of stories for boys and girls, Mr. G. A. Henty, —— 
to write fiction for men and women, it is obviously an effort 
to him to maintain a style adapted to adult reading. Through 
about half of the first volume of A Hidden Foe he writes 
“quite for grown-up — in fact he is rather dull; then he 

dually begins to dabble in singular coincidences; a little later 

e gets hold of a detective policeman, when his writing imme- 
diately becomes more juvenile by several years, and about the 
middle of the second volume a shipwreck and an eight-oared 
boat tossing about on the boiling ocean three hundred miles from 
the nearest island are too much for him, and he resigns himself 
to his own beloved “ boy’s-book” style, with its hair’s-breadth 
escapes, desperate efforts, dropping breezes, shortness of fresh 
water, mutinous sailors, burials at sea, land at last, and everybody 
happy for ever after. After saying this much, it will be un- 
necessary to enter into such minor details as the plot, or two 
gentlemen who smoke ci and drink port at the same time. 
After all, a book that will do either for the grown-up or the 
ungrown-up has its uses, even if, like other things that will serve 
two purposes, it does not fulfil either of them very perfectly. 

“Js it all sensational foolishness?” asks the author of Wed- 
lock, and its Skeleton Key. “Not necessarily so,” might we 
answer, —— from the Amurr’can tongue, but certainly a 
good deal of it is. “If so, why is the theme yet alwa 
craved for by the reader? and why is the pen of the novelist 
never allowed to dry?” Wedo not think that anybody would 
crave for “the hundred and one dear foolishnesses that ensued ” 
when a hero “was vehemently caressing” a heroine ; moreover, 
it is not the subject of the theme, but its execution, to which we 
object. The author proceeds to inquire whether “ this ‘ foolish- 
ness’” is not “ God-instituted ”—a question to which we should 
imagine that there could be but one reply. The framework of 
the story is something of this sort. A “ Parliamentary Leader” 
had been “the conspicuous promoter” of the Act enabling people 
divorced to m in. His own wife was “lured away,” 
and he divorced her; whereupon she availed herself of the 
Act which her husband had been instrumental in passing. “So 
he was the first being compelled to taste the first-fruit of his 
political success in this measure; and this first-fruit poisoned 
his life.” He lived in retirement with his two daughters, and on 
his death-bed the last words he spoke to the eldest of them were, 
“I conjure you to bring back my lost wife to me in Paradise.” 
He went on to say things which most people will think out- 
rageously out of place, to say the least, in the pages of a novel, 
His own method of educating his children in religion had 
been to forbid them ever to read the Bible. The eldest 
daughter found her mother an advanced Ritualist. The follow- 
ing is the author’s manner of describing the first dawn of love 
in one of the heroines: —“The reader will have understood that 
love had discovered already our bright child-woman. Yes, god 
Cupid had found her out, &c.” The youngest of the two heroines 
gave birth to a baby, which the doctors at once declared to 
weigh “more than an average infant.” About forty hours before 
its birth, she had a quarrel with her husband at a lawn-tennis 
party and fled from him. Believing that she had run away with 
one of his brother officers, he prepared to pursue them, taking 
with him a revolver with which to shoot them both. Surely 
that first-born son—that baby which weighed “more than an 
average infant”—was born under tragic, romantic, and very 
—-e circumstances. There are differences of opinion as 
to whether under any circumstances a suicide may be to some 
extent excusable; but the last person whom we should have ex- 

ted to give such an action the faintest colour of virtue would 
Ge been an author who ends a novel with a pious moral. 

There are romantic histories and historical romances, both of 
which, if to some extent fabulous, as indeed are too many histories, 
have a certain claim to be classed as romances. Now we do 
not dispute the right of Treachery to be called “a Spanish ro- 
mance”; but we cannot admit that it is a good romance quite so 
readily. _ we legitimate to make a romance a mere 
narrative of adventures, without any plot or special upshot, 
without love, and even without tn uF yet the writer of 
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romance is by no means absolved from the duty of arranging 
his matter in such a way as to keep up his reader's interest to 
the end of his story. It is on this point that we are inclined 
to doubt Mr. Bain’s success in Treachery. He supplies himself 
with abundant material for producing excitement, surprise, 
sympathy, pathos, and interest ; then he gradually allows them, 
as it were, to slip through his fingers until his disappointed 
reader finds himself plodding thro his pages with as much 

uanimity as if he were reading . Markham’s History in a 
pe wor wef Treachery is an attempt to whitewash Don Pedro 
the Cruel. To beatify historical characters of evil repute is one 
of the most fashionable amusements of the day, nor is it our 
present intention to enter upon the question of Pedro's villanies 
or virtues; we will only observe that, in an appendix, Mr. Bain 
“lets fly” at Mr. Longman, the author of the Life and Times of 
Edward III, at Ayala, the author of the Cronica del rey Don 
Pedro, at Mérimée, the author of the Histoire de Don Pédre, and 
at poor old Froissart, for some remarks upon Don Pedro in his 
Chronicles. Mr. Bain’s conversations are better written than his 
descriptions. We care not for his “ yellow moon,” his “ big jolly 
man” who comes to put one of the most interesting of his 
characters to death, or his steer with “concentrated rage ” in its 
tail. 

The talent which bravely struggled against the disordered 
“machinery” of Mrs. Williamson's first novel, In White and 
Gold, does itself better justice in her new essay. Indeed, if it 
were not for the “ fatal third volume,” we should be strongly 
disposed to speak of A Child Widow with yet greater admiration 
than we can give to it. That part of the story unmistakably shows 
that, with all her cleverness and sense of art, Mrs. Williamson 
has still room for improvement. It is as densely packed with 
sensational incidents as the direst play in the halls of melodrama. 
We have three harrowing proposals of marriage within five 
minutes’ reading, plots and revelations of baseness too numerous 
to mention, and one horrid murder, the only apparent need for 
which lies in the novelist’s perception that a villain so drastic 
as Jaynes must do something to justify his character. Mrs. William- 
son’s third volume, indeed, is distressing. We read it, it is true, 
with interest to the end; but as we rush on from chapter to 
chapter we cannot help having time to feel, even at the highest 
pitch of the distraught emotions of the two heroines and the 
one hero, that, in her anxiety not to allow her story to dribble 
off into conventional attenuation, Mrs. Williamson is throw- 
ing away her chances, ‘The first volume and the second are 


. vastl easant. From the moment when we are introduced 


to Millicent Bell and Nancy Bell, attractive young orphans 
seeking to earn their living by entertaining lodgers at Brighton, 
our interest in their fortunes is as keen and genuine as that 
of the most ardent of the lovers who, we feel, are sure “to 
turn up”; and Mrs. Williamson’s skill in the art of creating 
out of trivialities what graphic artists call an atmosphere is so 
sufficient that we do not at the time see any improbability in the 
fateful housing of Sir Peter Cairne and his stepson under the 
same roof. What flows from that episode, with which the story 
begins, we must not say; indeed, we could not within reasonable 
space, for the lives of Mrs. Williamson's “ young le,” and her 
old ones, are eventful beyond most precedents in fact or in fiction. 
The story, let us content ourselves with avowing, is interesting 
and well written. Indeed, the writer has all the qualities which 
go to make a real novelist, and there is reason to hope that she 
will yet write a story to be remembered. 


THE MIDNIGHT SKY.* 


ONDER, if sometimes the seed of knowledge, is mostly 
the parasite of ignorance. It lives—the baser kind of it— 
by incomprehension, often of a highly grotesque description. We 
have heard of a lady who, indulged with a view of our satellite 
through a telescope armed with micrometer-wires, marvelled 
greatly to see “ spiders’ webs in the moon ”; and the no less naive 
astonishment is on record of a tiro of the other sex at the extra- 
ordinary ingenuity of astronomers in “having found out the 
names of the stars”! Those who wish to acquaint themselves 
with the chief results of the last-named acute investigations may 
consult with advantage Mr. Dunkin’s handsome volume. Having 
identified, as they can easily do, aided by the sky-pictures 
provided and explained in it, the constellations visible throughout 
the year in these latitudes, they will have taken the first step 
towards initiation into the mysteries of stellar science. For a 
command of nomenclature, though har.'y in itself worthy _ be 
classed as knowledge, is a condition precedent to the acquisition 
of what may be so worthy ; nor was it without significance that 
the wise Ulysses sought to remain anonymous in the Cyclops’ 
cave, and disclosed his identity to Alcinous only as a parting 
pledge, it might be said, of life-long friendship. e social cere- 
mony of formal introduction has its indispensable analogue in all 
the sciences. 

But the work before us does much more than merely perform 
this ceremony. It affords valuable instruction on nearly all the 
topics embraced under the heading of popular astronomy. Public 
favour has, accordingly, been long assured to it. The first edition 


* The Midnight Sky: familiar Notes on the Stars and Planets. By 
Edwin Dunkin, F.R.S. F R.A.S. New and thoroughly revised edition. 
London: The Religious Tract Society. 1891. 


appeared in 1869, the second after an interval of ten years; the 
— is a third and, on the whole, a satisfactorily revised issue. 

e “ midnight sky,” it is true, remains from deeade to decade 
sensibly invariable as to its stellar emblazonment ; but our power of 
interpreting what can be discerned there is just now in course of 
phenomenally swift development; and Mr. Dunkin, as we have 
said, teaches his readers how to interpret, as well as how to dis- 
cern. In “ Notes on the Solar System” he sketches the condition 
of the sun and its attendant bodies, not forgetting recent dis- 
coveries; his “General Notes on the Fixed Stars” are exclusive: 
of a icular account of.the constellations both of the Northern 
and Southern hemispheres, and comprise two new sections on 
double-stars and stellar a? » with a considerably en- 
larged one on light ysis. A chapter on observatories has 
also been added, devoted largely to a description of the methods 
and instruments in use at Greenwich, where the author's per- 
sonal experience renders him an especially trustworthy guide. 
Moreover, the already copious supply of illustrations has been re- 
inforced with several novelties. Altogether the much-catered- 
for “ general reader” will find much to interest him, and next to 
nothing that ought to lex him, in this latest contribution 
towards his astronomica oleate. 

Although a book of this character cannot, and is not meant to 
be, proof against minute criticism by experts, we have noticed a 
few points of detail which might, it seems to us, be corrected 
with advantage. With the general plan of the book we have no- 
fault to find. We could wish, indeed, that it had been carried 
out with stricter attention to literary style, but it is only where 
intelligibility is compromised that it becomes necessary to enter @ 
protest. One such case occurs in the description as an “ annual 
rotation ” of the axial movement of Mercury and Venus, What is. 
meant to be conveyed is clear enough. It is that each planet 
— if Schiaparelli’s conclusions out — rotates once,. 
and once only, in the course of its revolution round the sun, 
Hence the term “annual” applies to the planetary, not to the 
terrestrial, year. Its employment, however, might easily produce 
mental confusion in uninstructed readers. Again, some explana- 
tory comment seems needful to the statement that the majority 


of comets, while travelling in parabolic orbits, may yet be ex-. 


pected to return to the sun after the lapse of an undetermined 
number of years or centuries. Few people, however, are unaware 


that the vestigia nulla retrorsum maxim is of inexorable force. 


where movement in a parabola is concerned; and some might 
fail to perceive that the phrase is here used to indicate a limit 
closely approached rather than a state of things actually existing. 
Comets, in fact, for the most part, traverse, during the few days 
or months of their visibility, paths undistinguishable from sections 
of a parabola, and treated accordingly as such for purposes of 
agama though belonging, in reality, to vastly elongated 
ellipses. 

It may further be remarked that the number of Argelander’s 
stars should have been given, at p. 355, as a third instead of asa 
quarter of a million; while at p. 336 mention is unaccountably 
omitted of the exact measurements for annual parallax of a 
Centauri executed at the en i nine years ago by Drs. Gill and 
Elkin, Their researches , nevertheless, the noteworthy re- 
sult of further isolating the sun to the extent of nearly one year 
of light-travel, by showing his next neighbour in space to be five 
billions of miles more remote than had previously been sup- 

Mr. Dunkin’s remarks, like those of most other writers. 
on the intricate subject of stellar variability, provoke dissent. 
For the clue to that Vabyrinth has yet to be found. The solar 
analogy adverted to, unquestionably, it is true, exists, but in a 
contrary sense to that here implied. A spotted condition of the 
sun corresponds not to a minimum, but to a maximum, of stellar 
luminosity. This is conclusively shown by peculiarities in the 
course of change in each case. The light of variable stars in- 
creases, as a rule, much more rapidly than it diminishes; and 
there is often a tendency to a partial recovery after fading has 
set in. Just in the same fashion proceed the growth and decay 
of solar disturbance, leaving no reasonable doubt that the analogy 
of a sun-spot maximum is with stellar outbursts, not with stellar 
obscurations. Moreover, the bright lines appearing in the spectra 
of such stars as Mira and Chi Cygni during their brilliant phases. 
may be plausibly associated with the development on the sun, 
pari passu, or nearly so, with macul, of those “red flames,” or 
prominences, which occasionally, even to the naked eye, make a 
splendid display round an eclipsed sun. 

It would almost seem that the contrast of colour observed by 
Sir John Herschel between the interior and exterior parts of the 
radiant southern cluster 47 Toucani—Midnight Sky, p. 390— 
must have had a purely ar origin. No trace of its presence, at 
any rate, is now perceptible with a moderate telescope. The entire. 
mass of stars shines, for instance, in the field of a seven-inch 
refractor with an exquisitely soft, silvery light. The supposed 
rose-tinted nucleus is completely invisible. The t Melbourne 
reflector might easily be employed, when repolished, to decide 
the interesting point of its real existence. A similar visionary 
henomenon is probably the “blue cluster” recorded by Mr. 

unlop, at Paramatta, but not perceived as of unusual hue by any 
subsequent observer. 

Mr. Dunkin is not without a sense of humour. He evidently 
knows a good story when he meets with it. And so do we—at 
least we hope so. Here is one, quoted verbatim from his. 


pages :— 


An amusing anecdote of the effect produced on an old negro and his 
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flock of hens during the total eclipse of the sun of August 7, 1569, has been 
welated by the late Dr. C. H. F. Peters, of the Observatory of Hamilton 
College, Clinton, New York. The negro was requested to pay particular 
attention to the movements of the hens, for he was told that at a quarter 
to five they would all go to roost. After the totality was over, he came to 
Dr. Peters, evidently under great excitement. “How was it?” said the 
Doctor. “Beats de debbil!” said the negro. “When de darkness come, 
ebry chick’n run for de hole in de barn, fust ones get in, and de next 
ones run ober one anudder, and de last ones dey just squat right down in de 
grass. How long you know dis ting was a-coming?”’ “Oh, I reckon we 
‘knew it more than a year,” said the Doctor. * Beats de debbil! Here you 
away in New York knowed a vear ago what my chick’ns was gwine to 
do dis berry afternoon, an’ you nebber see de chick’ns afore nudder !” 


May it be long before such delightful darkies are polished off 
the face of the earth ! 


THE GOODWINS OF CONNECTICUT.* 


[T’ there were in the United States those intangible but still 
real divisions which cause Englishmen to speak of the higher, 
middie, and lower class of society, the Goodwins of Hartford 
would fittingly be ranked as middle class in character. Pro- 
bably in no other part of the world would the thought occur 
to any one of devoting a carefully compiled and handsomely 
printed volume to the history of a clan of this kind, and it is 
more than doubtful if such an undertaking could have been suc- 
cessfully prosecuted elsewhere than in the New England States. 
We can conceive the amazement of a French or English Anar- 
chist in turning over some of these 800 pages, and his lofty con- 
tempt for the humdrum lives and modest achievements of the 
bourgeoisie here recorded ; but a more philosophical spirit will find 
food for reflection in the annals of a race which, without reaching 
any very lofty heights or touching any profound deeps, has for 
two centuries and a half produced men who have shown g 
business capacity in agriculture, industry, and commerce, and, as 
respects the public atfairs of the community, have done their 
share of useful work without often attaining to conspicuous 
ition. The founders of the Goodwins of Hartford were two 
thers—William, who arrived at Boston in 1632, and his 
brother Ozias, who probably followed a little later. Dr. 
essopp contributes an interesting sketch of the Goodwins 
of East Anglia, from whom the emigrants were certainly derived, 
although the connecting link has not yet been absolutely found. 
William Goodwin was a “ Ruling Elder” of the Church at 
Newtown. Even ruling elders sometimes find the tongue an un- 
tuly member, but Goodwin, “ having, in heat of argument, used 
some unreverend speech to one of the assistants [of the Court of 
Delegates of the Colony of Massachusetts} and being reproved 
for the same in the open Court, did gravely and humbly 
acknowledge his fault.” This incident in the history of 
the first ew assembly of England in America is 
worth consideration of the Anglo-Saxon Parliaments of to- 
day as a useful precedent. In 1635, about sixty men, women, 
and children, with cows, horses, and swine, departed from 
Massachusetts, and, after a tedious journey, reached Connecticut, 
and there founded the city of Hartford, purchasing their 
lands in a peaceable and honourable fashion from the Indian 
chief Sunckquassen, Sachem of Suckioge. Goodwin would 
bably have endorsed Milton’s aphorism that “New Presbyter 
is but Old Priest writ large,” for he was one of the parties to a 
quarrel caused by the strong views of Samuel Stone, the second 
“Teacher” of the Hartford Church, as to the powers rightly be- 
longing, to the ministerial office. This strife divided the Church, 
and, indeed, involved the whole of the colony for some years in 
contentious proceedings, and was only ended by the withdrawal 
of the erewhile ruling elder and fifty of those who sympathized 
with him, and the formation, in 1659, of anew Church at Hadley. 
When this “ dissidence of dissent” took organized form Goodwin 
was an elderly man; but he did not die until 1673. Ozias, who 
= not ~ yn conspicuously as his brother, died in 1683. 
e present volume gives genealogical and bi hical par- 
ticulars of more than a thousand of Purltan 
brothers. Whether it be the Puritan strain in the blood, or the 
influence of Republican institutions, or a careful pruning of the 
family tree, we know not, but the Goodwin pedigree shows a 
marked absence of the scapegraces and “ ne’er-do-weels” who 
add so much to the piquancy of genealogical literature. In 
one case a divorce is admitted, and in another a doubt is ex- 
as to the present whereabouts of another scion, but 
two dubious persons out of 1,200 is certainly a very small 
Ss Genealogy in England covers a multitude of sins; 
t, unless there is an ethical quality in the transatlantic climate, 
the American genealogist must be even more like charity. Of 
Horatio Nelson Goodwin, who was born in 1812, and was 
a deacon for forty-two years and a superintendent of the 
Sunday school for nearly twenty years, a characteristic story is 
told. When the Civil War broke out, he set apart the earn- 
ings of every Wednesday for the Christian Commission that 
cared for the Federal soldiers, and “remarked joyfully that 
‘work poured in on Wednesdays.’” This village patriarch, 
“kind to the poor, a counsellor to the troubled, a peace-bringer 
to the sick and afflicted, a boy with the young, a sympathizing 


* The Goodwins of Hartford, Connecticut, Descendants of William and 
ias Goodwin. Compiled for James Junius Goodwin. Hartford, Con- 
aecticut: Brown & Gross. London: J. 8. Lippincott Company. 


listener to the old, the friend of all”—died at the age of 
73- He was elected a member of the Connecticut Legisla- 
ture by the temperance party. Side by side with this worthy 
we may place Jonathan Goodwin, who was, at the urgent 
request of his neighbours and against his own wish, appointed 
innkeeper. In those days “tied houses” were unknown, and 
the keeper of the village inn was expected to be a man of 
sterling character and some property. His position was almost 
official; for he was chosen by the town, and then licensed by 
the county court. Jonathan had military aspirations also; 
but he never reached higher rank than that of corporal in the 
Hartford Trained Band. Like Dogberry, he was a householder, 
and one that had had losses ; for before he became innkeeper he had 
“lost largely,” in the usual way of becoming surety for a relative. 
Another member of the family had his military and earthly career 
cut short in a remarkable manner. Captain Nathaniel Goodwin 
was anxious to re-enter the army, “ and fearing to do so because 
of the small-pox then prevalent, he was inoculated of that disease 
at Litchfield, of which he died May 18,1777.” The Goodwins 
furnished a fair contingent of soldiers for the Civil War. They 
mostly volunteered as privates ; the highest rank reached, as far as 
we have noticed, was that of major. American versatility is illus- 
trated in the career of Mr. C. C. Goodwin, now editor of the 
anti-Mormon Salt Lake Tribune. He has been successively 
lumber merchant, schoolmaster, barrister, district judge, miner, 
and journalist. As he is not quite sixty, there may be further 
developments. A Goodwin girl married W. F. Dennis, who 
“was by trade a cabinetmaker, afterwards a physician, and lastly 
a farmer.” In 1764 John Goodwin, as deacon, was one 
of those who had the delicate duty of “ dignifying the 
meeting-house ”—that is, of assigning seats to the members of the 
congregation according to their wealth, social rank, and age. 
The “ grit” that made the family expatriate themselves was 

in p nal in Captain Joseph Goodwin, who was one of “ Same 
Old Ten” Democrats, who, although in an apparently hopeless 
minority, always stood up to be counted in the town meeting 
until time brought its political revenges by giving victory to 
their party. Perhaps a list of the portraits which are given in the 
volume will best illustrate the various developments of the family 
history. They represent the Rev. Edward Payson Goodwin, 
D.D. (born 1832), a distinguished preacher; Homer Stanley Good- 
win (born 1832), the General Superintendent of the Lehigh 
Valley Railway ; the Hon. Daniel Goodwin (born 1799), Judge of 
the Supreme Court of Michigan; Stephen A. Goodwin (born 
1807), a lawyer of distinction; Hon. Hiram Goodwin (born 1808), 
Judge of the Litchfield Court of Common Pleas and member of 
the General Assembly of Connecticut; Professor Henry Martyn 
Goodwin, D.D. (born 1820), a well-known clergyman ; Geo 
Goodwin (born 1757), a successful printer, publisher, and pu 
licist ; Captain James Goodwin (born 1777); Major Jonathan 
Goodwin (born 1799), a member of the Legislature; Major 
James Goodwin (born 1803) a successful man of business; James 
Junius Morgan, the begetter if not absolutely the author of this 
volume; and the Rev. Francis Goodwin, M.A., Archdeacon of 
Hartford. No mention is made of the Ozias Goodwin Memorial 
Fellowship for the study of Constitutional or International Law, 
which was founded at Harvard University in 1889. The book 
has the distinguishing merit of candour, and is free from those 
mendacious claims to factitious importance that disfigure so 
many family records, and help to bring genealogy into discredit 
with sober-minded people. The honest blacksmiths and car- 
penters who figure in Mr. Goodwin's volume would have been 
sapere or transformed into meaningless gentility by a certain 
shifty school of genealogists. It would have added to the value 
of the book if a bibliographical record had been given of the 
writings of the few Connecticut Goodwins who have made con- 
tributions to. literature, but the work is so frank and good that 
we are glad to welcome it as it stands. 


L’ESCRIME ET LE DUEL.* 


) be clear language, M. Jollivet gives a short but pleasing account 
of the rise and progress of fencing, which, in accord with Mr. 
Egerton Castle, he traces to the gradual abandonment of body 
armour consequent on the introduction of firearms. The 
common people, who in the knightly times had little or no de- 
fensive armour, were obliged to trust to their own personal skill 
and agility, and the noble, when the art of fence became a necessity 
to him also, must needs have recourse to the services of a plebeian 
teacher. Hence erose in the sixteenth century those corporations 
of masters whose outcome was the development of the two great 
schools of fence—the Italian and the French. 

We now arrive at the practical part of the book by M. Camille 
Prévost. He divides his work into six parts, the first of which 
relates to the elementary lessons of holding the foil, of lunging, 
recovering, advancing, retiring, &c. The second describes the 
more simple modes of attack and defence. The third develops 
these into their more complicated forms; while the fourth deals 
with the “ ripostes” and how they are to be met. The fifth and 
sixth parts are devoted to advice and to the explanation of certain 


* L’Escrime et le Duel. Par C. Prévost et G. Jollivet. Paris: 
Hachette et Cie. 
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matter which may be regarded as outside the regular plastron 
lesson. 

M. Prévost recognizes three “ positions” only—the first, that 
assumed before coming on “ guard”; the second, the “ guard” 
itself; and the third, the “lunge.” M. Prévost’s “first position” 
is that of the first movement of the action of coming on “ guard,” 
recommended by the French Military Book, the right hand hold- 
ing the foil as high as the top of the head; in the two above- 
mentioned teaching-books the first position is assumed with the 
arm lowered and the point near the ground. 

Some masters strive too much to achieve a diminution of the 
front surface of the body by forcing back the left shoulder, and 
on this point M. Prévost speaks words of wisdom. If, he says, 
the body is very much effacé, the position is abnormal, resultin 
in excessive fatigue and discomfort, while the balance is retain 
with extreme difficulty. His remarks on the “guard,” the 
“lunge,” and the “recovery” are cleverly put and clearly 
reasoned, and he compares with inuch distinctness the method of 
to-day with that in vogue in the earlier part of the century. In 
France the art bas truly advanced with giant strides; has it done 
the same, we must ask, in England ? 

In the formation of his “ simple parries” there occurs a detail 
which we must regard as a somewhat heterodox innovation—that 
of holding the weapon with its point sdightly outside the line. 
This the works which are regarded as of standard quality—such 
as Cordelois, Gomard, and Grisier—do not corroborate, and it 
seems plain that a pupil who has been trained in his lessons to 
parry with his point off the line will be prone, when engaged in 
the assault, to exaggerate this into a positive vice. The parries 
which M. Prévost prefers are quarte, tierce, septime, and seconde, 
and from each of the engagements named after them he gives a 
useful lesson for the formation of all the simple parries. He 
seems a little prejudiced against the sixte and octave, not, 
however, without some sound reasoning ; but we think there is as 
much to be said for as against them, and it must be observed that 
he forms these two parries with the hand in the position of the 
“medium” guard, and not, as is usual, in supination. 

In the simple attacks the author is emphatic as regards main- 
taining the supination of the hand whenever the point is directed 
against the adversary’s body, since the position of pronation is 
liable to cause it to deviate, and, moreover, renders “ doigté,” or 
finger action, much more difficult. The description of this 
“ doigté,” on p. 46, is admirable, and should be very carefully 
studied ; it is, as M. Prévost says, a rare quality and difficult to 
acquire, and it cannot be too strictly insisted on in the early 
lessons, for when once the bad habit of stiffening the wrist and 
contracting the muscles has been acquired, the correction of it is 
Mer ey if not altogether impossible. 

e third part of the book is devoted to the various means of 
deceiving the simple parries, taking as bases the four engagements 
of quarte, tierce, septime, and seconde, each lesson being followed 
by one on the defence against these attacks, an extremely intelli- 
gent way of treating this phase of the theory of fencing. 

The ripostes are described as of three kinds—the “ Sirect,” the 
“ composé,” which is preceded by some kind of change of line, and 
the “riposte 4 temps perdu,” which is preceded by a slight pause, 
and of these the riposte “du tac au tac” (the direct) is preferable, 
as being the most rapid. There is a method of imparting celerity 
of ri , combined with “sentiment du fer,” which we should 
gladly have seen thoroughly explained in a work such as the one 
now before us ; it is undoubtedly known to some foreign masters, 
and, indeed, we could point to a very limited number of privi- 
leged amateurs who have received it in a more or less crude 
fashion. It is extremely simple, and at the same time extremely 
effective, being nothing more than training the pupil’s hand in the 
earlier lessons to parry and riposte with his eyes shut. In Captain 
Hutton’s manual The Swordsman it is reduced to a practical 

stem. 

In the fifth and sixth parts such movements as “attacks on 
preparation,” “‘ reprises,” “‘ coups d’arrét,” “time,” and the defences 
against it, are treated with a clearness and precision hard to find 
in any previous work. In his remarks on the “assault,” too, the 
author is equally to the point, where he impresses the necessity 
for the pupil to begin it with his master, and with him only, on 
whom it is incumbent so to regulate his movements as not to 
discourage the beginner—a matter in which, it must be said, the 
French maitres d’armes are peculiarly adept, while for the pupil 
to attempt the assault, before the requisite number of lessons 
have given him the capability, must be fatal to future success, 
He reminds us, too, that in “ engaging” it is a great fault to 
place one’s self within reach of the opponent, and that to come 
on “ guard” out of distance, and not to join blades until one is 
aaa ready, are indispensable precautions; and this is usually 

ne, we may remark, by the simple means of carrying back the lett 
foot to the second position, instead of stepping forward with the 
right— a practical detail which does not seem to be altogether 
intelligible to certain inexperienced critics. This chapter is 
furthermore replete with excellent advice as the amenities 
of the fencing-room, and it should be carefully studied by all 
who wish to be regarded as refined swordsmen. 

To make the Englishing of it advisable, M. Prévost’s new work 
bears, in point of actual theory, too strong a resemblance to his 
former one, a great part of which appeared subsequently in English 
in the volume on Fencing, Boxing,and Wrestling, of the Badminton 


Li ; but the exposition is more lucid, and the arrangement 


of the , especially in Part III., much more intelligible. 


The heliogravure illustrations are the same as those which the 
author permitted to a in the Badminton book, while the 
vignettes are elegant little pictures representing occurrences of 
every-day life in the salle d’armes, in which it is interesting 
to see that the portrait of the author generally appears. It is a 
ity, however, that, in the first of the series, an otherwise charm- 
ing representation of a sixteenth-century fight with rapier and 
dagger, the artist should have delineated both the combatants 
as holding that very necessary appendage of the period—the 
“main gauche ”"—upside down. 


tion on the rules and customs of single combats as understood in 
these days, and he has wisely avoided the footsteps of other 
writers on the subject, who usually preface their work with 
anecdotes of duels of bygone times, and devotes himself instead 
to giving wholesome advice to both principals and seconds. The 
subject-matter of this part of the work is naturally of more 
interest to the curious than to the practical English reader. 
The author begins with remarks on the subject of seconds, 
who they should be, and who they should not be, with their 
duties towards their client from the outset of the affair, one of 
the —_ of which is to arrange the matter amicably if 
possible. He discusses also the question as to the class of person 
with whom one may be obliged to go out, apparently with any 

rson high or low, whose character has not been actually 
tarnished by some judicial condemnation. Certain it is, however, 
that a creditor may refuse a challenge from his debtor, at any 
rate until the debt is paid, while an offence which has been made 
the subject of a lawsuit cannot an any account be brought 
under the arbitrament of arms. Professional experts such as 
fencing-masters and directors of shooting galleries are not usuall 
allowed to fight with the weapons of their calling, except wit 
amateurs of great force to whom the capabilities of the master are 
well known. 

The first business of the four seconds—for there must be 
two on each side—is to determine whence the offence ori- 
ginated, for on this depends the choice of arms, it a 
universally admitted that the choice falls to the party offend 
in the first instance, just as in cases where personal violence has 
been resorted to, it becomes the right of the person who received 
the first blow. They should understand very clearly what is 
comprehended in the term “offence,” that nothing which does 
not affect the honour of one of the parties can necessitate s 
hostile meeting, and that, excepting where blows have been 
exchanged, a suitable expression of regret should terminate the 
affair. 

With regard to the weapons, M. Jollivet enlarges mainly on 
the sword (“1'épée”) and the pistol ; the sabre an 
exceptional arm which may be refused by any one who has not 
actually served in the cavalry. The sword, as being specially 
affected by the French, he discusses first. When the ground has 
been selected by the seconds, the choice of position is decided by 
lot, as also the selection from the pair of weapons provided. The 
combatants divest themselves of their hats, coats, and waistcoats, 
and should the seconds of either side suspect the necessity 
examining the dress of the opposing principal, it is usual for them 
to offer to submit their own client to such an ordeal in order that 
they may in their turn have the right to demand it. The combat 
is usually continued until one or other is wounded in such 
a manner as to place him in a condition of distinct “ inferiority.” 

When the pistol is concerned, the mode in vogue at present is 
that of firing by word of command, although Chateauvillard, with 
whom the writer seems to compare himself rather favourably, 
cites a variety of methods. The distance is usually from twenty- 
five to thirty paces ; the principals are dressed in black, not as a 
sort of mourning garb, as some suppose, but because black affords 
a particularly bad target at which to aim ; and further, according 
to ancient custom, they retain both their hats and their coats ; 
but an overcoat is not permissible, and the first care of man 
seconds is to turn up their champion’s coat collar, lest that of his 
shirt should form a mark for the enemy. 

The French are, it seems, the only people in Europe by whose 
laws the duel as such is not forbidden, although attempts have 
been made from time to time to effect a change. The Council of 
State under Napoleon [. adhered to it for the reason that there 
were innumerable offences, many of them of a very delicate nature, 
which the law did not reach, and that, moreover, the fear of 
attracting hostility had a very beneficial effect on the manners of 
the time. At the present day, M. Jollivet remarks, justice 
usually shuts her eyes to the fact of the duel, except in cases 
where the issue has been fatal. 


SOME GUIDE-BOOKS. 


W* are always glad, when we are able to do so, to give a 
foremost place among guide-books to those of the house of 
Murray, the inventors, it may almost be said,of the kind. Espe- 
cially we are glad to do so now, when, after a good many days of 
lethargy, it has woke up to the necessity and obligations of the 
oun. th new handbook to Durham and Northumberland, which, 
though it ap some months ago, it seems desirable to notice 
now, when the knapsack is beginning to be brushed and the big 


boots oiled, is a capital example of this other kind of brushing up. 


M. Jollivet’s contribution to Z’Escrime et le Duel isa disserta- 
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The last edition is some seventeen years old, and Durham in 
particular has seen many changes in these seventeen years. The 
‘size is not, we think, increased—indeed, enlarging a guide-book 
is a very dubious boon—but the whole seems to have been very 
carefully gone through and written up. 

We can say the same in some cases—unluckily not quite in 
all—of the new issues of a series which we have often praised, 
Mr. Stanford’s Tourist Guides. Of these we have before us 
the fifth edition of Mr. Chambers’s Susser, the sixth of Mr. 
Tregellas’s Cornwall, the fifth of the East and North Ridings, by 
Messrs. Bevan and Worth, the fourth of Mr. Worth’s Hamp- 
shire, the fourth of Mr. Bevan’s Surrey, and the seventh of the 
same author's Kent ; with a new volume for Hertfordshire, by Mr. 
A. J. Foster. This last appears to be very well done, sufficiently 
minute in regard to plans, and less perfunctory in historical and 
miscellaneous information than is the wont of small guides. 
Some of the others need overhauling, for it never does to stand 
still with a guide-book. For instance, the new direct Bourne- 
mouth route from Brockenhurst is not sufficiently treated by 
‘being dismissed as “a branch through Milton and Sway.” It is 
mow considerably more the main line than the old circumben- 
dibus by Ringwood. And we see no notice of the new and 
at the other hand, we see 

igns of the necess rocess in Mr. llas’s Cornwall, and no 
doubt the hint will be 

Many visitors to the Lake District will doubtless be glad to 
know of a new and pocketable edition of Professor Knight’s The 
English Lake District, as interpreted by Wordsworth (Douglas). 
There be crabbed curmudgeons and brain-proud brutes who like 
to do their interpreting for themselves, but the humbler of God's 
creatures will doubtless be grateful to the Professor for giving 
them a “lead over.” And that there is no more diligent or 
or Wordsworthian than Professor Knight need hardly be 
said. 

It is impossible to speak too handsomely of Messrs. Philip's 

Volume Atlas of London. In the shape and size of 
volume of “ Murray” (but a very little heavier, owing to the 
plate-paper) there are given, not to mention a vast amount of mis- 
cellaneous matter, no less than fifty-five section maps of three 
inches to the mile, each opening flat (without the horrible de- 
ceiving dip in the centre) to the extent of eight inches by six, 
carefully coloured, with every street not of the very smallest 
indicated, furnished with an elaborate key index, and capable of 
being consulted even in a high wind and a crowded thorough- 
fare without confusion of temper and defeat of effort. A few 
extra plates of the same size give the “County” of London, its 
railways, its environs, plans of Kew Gardens and the “ Zoo,” 
the neighbourhoods of Richmond, Epping, and Windsor, the 
Thames from Kew to Oxford, a plan of Oxford itself, and one 
of the course at Henley. In the introductory matter is a table 
of cab-fares, &c. Asa critic must still be moving amendments, 
we half incline to suggest the omission of this and the index, 
so as to make the book somewhat slimmer and lighter, or rather 
the bore, of it into two parts, one of which could be con- 
sulted before starting if necessary, and the other pocketed. But, 
after all, parts are apt to part company. As it is, it deserves 
nothing but praise. London has got so huge that it is prac- 
tically impossible for the resident, say in the Green of Walham, 
to know the streets in the Green which is called Hither (but 
which surely should be called “ Farther”) or vice versd ; and such 
book as this will save endless time, temper, and cab-fares. 

In Mr. W. M. Conway’s Eastern Pennine Guide (Fisher Unwin) 
‘we have a companion to his Central Pennine Guide—a little pocket 
book in shape as well as form, which, on the one hand may be re- 
garded as the dearest, and on the other as the cheapest, ten shillings- 
worth in book-form ever issued. You may probably obtain 
-about thirty or forty times its weight and bulk or the money in 
shilling dreadfuls, blue-books, and so forth. And on the mountain- 
side you would probably give all the blue-books and all the 
aes dreadfuls in the world (a light price, indeed, at any time) 
or it. 

Among new editions of well-known maps and guides, we may 
mote a fifth edition of the excellent District Railway Map of 
London (Adams) and a third of Willson’s Norway (Stanford). 

We have before us an enormous pile of the wonderfully cheap 

and, all things considered, remarkably good penny guides, pub- 
dished by Messrs. Heywood, of Manchester. re must be some 
forty or fifty of them, ae all parts of England in small 
portions, abundantly illustrated, and furnished with town-plans 
and maps, which, we regret to say, put to shame those of in- 
finitely more pretentious hand Of course, these little 
pamphlets fall to pieces, but the loss of a pennyworth is not 
ruinous, and they can be replaced at pleasure, while the guide for 
a day’s, or a few days’, excursion takes a minimum of room, and 
is no weight at all. We should not, of course, care to be with- 
out guides of a more learned and elaborate kind; but these are, 
of their kind, admirable. 
. Inland Watering Places (London: Upcott Gill) is a companion 
to a book of the same kind, Seaside Watering Places, which 
has, we believe, gone through a good many editions, and has, 
therefore, no doubt proved itself useful. e plan adopted is, 
we dare say, the best for the purpose—that of giving a sort of 
general account of each of a great many different resorts, such as 
may suffice a person who is making u his mind which to choose, 
particular attention being paid to the composition of mineral 
springs, and the medical aspect of the places generally. 


Nothing remains to be said about Baedeker’s handbooks, which 
are seldom impares sibi. There has now appeared (London: 
Dulau)—for the first time, it is said, in English, though its matter 
in French has been more than once or twice published before—a 
— for the South of France, which is sure to be popular and 


useful. 

Handbooks to Florida have been not uncommon of late years, 
but we have seen none equal to that of Mr. Charles Ledyard 
Norton (London: Longmans). Its special feature is the number 
and excellence of its county maps and town plans; but informa- 
tion of all sorts is abundant, capitally arranged, and totally free 
from the horrible seasoning known to the profane as “ guide-book 
jaw. 


THE HOLY PLACES.* 


T is a little difficult to understand for whose benefit Mr. 

Kean’s volume has been written. In the course of a brief 
preface, he informs the reader that in writing the present 
volume “ historical reminiscences are by no means excluded ; 
nor have the results of the latest explorations been ignored.” 
Now, to exclude historical reminiscences when writing about 
Palestine is manifestly almost an impossibility; but we cannot 
help wishing that Mr. Kean had either completely ignored the 
results of explorations, late or early, or that he had given 
himself the trouble to read up the subject somewhat more dili- 
gently before undertaking to teach others. 

Mr. Kean landed at Jaffa, and forthwith travelled to Jerusalem, 
which he proceeds to describe, as he says, to enable the reader to 
“see the country and the people with his own eyes.” It is, 
doubtless, with a view to this that Mr. Kean, throughout his 
volume, affects a peculiar style of narration, which, we must 
confess, after a perusal of close on four hundred pages, becomes 
extremely wearisome. The narrative is almost wholly written in 
the second person, and the author credits the reader with the 
burden of all his proceedings. As a specimen, we quote his 
description of the “spacious park” (in point of fact, it covers 
only some thirty-five acres), generally known as the Noble Sanc- 
tuary, which surrounds the Dome of the Rock, and extends in 
front of the Aks&i Mosque. These precincts Christians are only 
allowed to enter when provided with a special permit :— 

The first day you were in Jerusalem you chanced to wander along this 
way. Seeing at the further end of a tunnel-looking road a surprisingly 
fine place, so unlike the narrow, smelly lanes, you quickly made for it. 
Scarcely had you turned into the tunnel when the people began to call to 
you. There is no law against entering the tunnel, but they knew that you 
were bound for the forbidden land beyond, and that, too, without permis- 
sion, which necessitates the attendance of the Consul’s man, and also a 
soldier and a guide. Seeing you persisting, some ran after you, and others 
kept yelling angrily, as though the matter were affecting them personally. 
One even laid his hand upon your shoulder, and endeavoured to stand in 
front, waving you back with all the energy he could command. By this 
time it had dawned upon you what it all meant. Turn back, however, 
you determined you would not; the journey to the end would be accom- 
plished, and the forbidden land be at least looked at. It was no surprise, 
then, to find a couple of soldices, with guns and bayonets, stepping into the 
gateway as you approached, Standing on the threshold you leisurely 
surveyed the scene, and, when it pleased yourself, withdrew. 


Some few days later Mr. Kean, duly provided with the permit, 
and accompanied by the Consul’s Cavass, obtained admittance to 
the Noble Sanctuary. He describes the Dome of the Rock some- 
what briefly as “a flat-roofed octagonal building, with a hand- 
some dome right over the rock,” and states that “the building has 
been erected regardless of expense, the stained glass being parti- 
cularly fine.” The description is infelicitous, for the reader is 
left ignorant of the fact (of which Mr. Kean was doubtless well 
aware) that the Dome of the Rock was built nearly four hundred 
years before the first Crusade. Secondly, it is implied that the 
Dome of the Rock is a mosque (for the author next states that 
“another mosque adorns the Temple ground—the Mosque of 
Aksa”), a a 4 error, indeed, of which Mr. Kean should have 
kept clear. We may note in passing thata singularly misleading 
illustration is given—facing p. 49—which is labelled “ The Dome 
of the Rock of Jerusalem.” Here we have reproduced a photo- 
graph of the southern arcade at the top of the stairways, with 
the pulpit; but not one square inch of the Dome of the Rock is 
visible, not even its shadow on the pavement. Mr. Kean tells 
his readers that the Aksi Mosque is “a long building; it has no 
great beauty, and but little interest for the Christian.” He then 
continues 

One thing, however, in its vicinity is of the greatest interest. Under it 
is an ancient passage, a wide inclined plane, by which the Temple wor- 
shippers were wont to pass up and down to and from the Temple.. The 
lower end, just inside the south wall, is now built up; but there can be no 
doubt this massive gangway has never been disturbed ; it is plainly of a 
piece with the great foundations which the shafts sunk in the neighbour- 
by disclosed. In this very passage Our Lord doubtless 

en wa 


What is doubtless is nothing of the kind. Mr. Kean should 
have paid a little more attention to “the latest explorations,” 
and further have used his eyes. The passage-way under the 
Aksi is of Christian origin and dates at earliest from Byzantine 
times. Further, it has nothing to do with “the great founda- 
tions,” for the walled-up gate in the south wall, to which it leads 


* Among the Holy Places: a Pi/grimage through Palestine. By Rev. J, 
Kean, M.A., B.D. London: Fisher Unwin. 1891. . 
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(generally called the “Double Gate”), is above the present 
ground level. Our author, assuredly, is not happy in his identifica- 
tions. On p. 20, and on several ie 
reader that in the tank on the north of the Sanctu known 
as the Birket Bani Jsrail—“you look down uper the pool of 
Bethesda.” A sli uaintance with “the latest explorations” 
would have saved Mr. Kean from falling into this error. 
Concerning the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, our author has 
no very novel remarks to ‘make. “ perfectly content 
with the traditional Calvary,” as he is good enough to inform 
you. Of the so-called Sepulchre of Christ, he notes that it is 
“from this little porch that the fire issues at Buster, on which 
occasion unseemly scuffles have been ktidwn to take place.” This 
ee the matter mildly, on one occasiOn three hundred pilgrims 
ving lost their lives. He next proceeds to’Calvary :— 


It is real rock, no doubt. and looks not unlike what you would have 
expected the summit of Calvary to be; but descend the stair and pry into 
the places immediately below the rock, and you are somewhat staggered. 
Here are rooms of various sorts. You pass through all of them and search 
‘about in the dark holes off the inner passage, and vou are forced to the 
‘conclusion that, if the rock upstairs is in its natural position, there must 
have been most industrious honeycombing underneath it. And yet you 
cannot conceive how any body of men, let alone devout men, could have 
conspired to — the rock there, on masonry, and give it out to be the 
genuine, natural Mount Calvary. 


However, none the less, “ you are perfectly content with the 
traditional Calvary.” 

We had marked some other passages for quotation, but our 
readers will probably have had enough of what has already been 
— Mr. Kean goes to Bethlehem and Hebron, and then 

to Jericho. Next he starts northwards vid Shechem and 

im to Nazareth. Of the hill called the Horns of 

Hattin, which tradition says was the locality of the Sermon on 

the Mount, Mr. Kean remarks that “ You need no arguments 

to persuade you that Our Lord never toiled so far up as Karn 

Hattin to preach the Sermon on the Mount.” However, he 

suggests no other locality in particular, for which the reader 
will doubtless forgive him. 

In his preface Mr. Kean takes credit for having solved one of the 
many knotty problems of Biblical archeclogy. He writes, “The 
scene of the Trensiigenatten is bly located at last.” We 
looked through his pages, therefore, with some interest, hoping 
for some new light. It turns out, however, that Mount Tabor 
not finding favour in his sight—and we certainly must confess to 
complete ignorance of the reasons that induced the medieval 
aw to choose this dome-shaped hill for the scene of the 

sfiguration—Mr. Kean thinks he has solved the question by 
climbing up the hill above Banias (Cesarea Philippi of the Gospel 
narrative), and stating “it would most probably te up here that 
our Lord came, with the three, to be transfigured before them.” 
Surely Mr. Kean must know that this, or one of the other neigh- 
bouring hills, has always been given as the alternative, and more 
— site, as against Tabor. Let him consult his guide- 
‘book. Mr. Kean proceeds thence to Damascus, which he describes 
more suo. Thither, however, we shall not follow him, but con- 
clude by quoting the lines he writes as his horse carries him 
northwards from his great discovery of the new Mount of the 
Transfiguration :—“The day is waning; and you think of dear 
old Longfellow's song—you knew and liked him—‘ Excelsior.’” 


POACHERS AND POACHING.* 


E are indebted to Richard Jefferies for more than his own 
delightful books on natural history. He set—or, rather, 
revived—the fashion of writing pleasant gossiping chapters on 
rural subjects; and there are two of his successors who scarcely 
_ to him either in closeness of observation or charm of style. 
e one chooses to conceal his individuality under the nom de 


guerre of “A Son of the Marshes,” and the other is Mr. Watson. 


Of course any one who confines himself to special subjects must 
inevitably repeat himself more or less. In hers and Poach- 
ing we come across thoughts, and even pages, which we have met 
with in Nature and Woodcraft, or The Confessions of a Poacher. 
But we are not inclined to complain of that, nor would it be 
reasonable. We remember that there must be a certain monotony 
in Nature, although Nature, nevertheless, in her endless variety 
of moods, is always changing her looks and her language. Then, 
if we turn to the wild creatures, the kingfisher, for example, 
always sports the same brilliant suit; but, as it flashes from 
the shadows into the sunblaze, conspicuous as the colours 
may be, they never pall on us. Nor is one inclined to 
grumble at the gurgling solos of the nightingale, though he 
sticks to the old and time-honoured symphonies. As for Mr. 
Watson's present volume on the outlaws of the woods and 
the waters, it should have come out, very seasonably, in what 
ought to be the leafy and genial month of June. As it is, 
we envy many of the poachers he describes, warmly wra 

up in their fur or feathers, and who generally dislike the 
light, as their deeds and habits are of the darkness. As he 
shows, almost all the members of the animal creation, so 


* Poachers and Poaching. By John Watson, F.L.S., Author of “ Nature 
and Woodcraft.” London: Chapman & Hall. 1891. 
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lebg as they are not frozen out from their feeding-grounds, are 
more than independent of weather. The stronger and more 
seem to love to defy its most tempestuous severity. The 
eagle, now almost extinct in these islands, except in some of the 
ilder deer-fOfests and islets of North-Western Scotland, drifts 
forth from his snug eyrie into the heart of the storm with scarcely 
a visible vibration of his powerful pinions. There are sea-ducks 
which ride calmly on the crests of the billows a hundred miles 
from the nearest land, and there are sea-fowl, like the albatross 
and the tiny petrel, which a to have discovered the secret of 
perpetual motion, and only rest by a change in their form of 
exercise. The rook, after Boreing himself in the fresh-turned 
ground, never seems happier than when promoting digestion 
by cheerily swinging on the topmost bough of elm or oak in 
the teeth of a nipping March wind. So we might pgs 
instances indefinitely. It is true that the small singing bi 
are hushed in a high wind; but that is probably because, like 
illustrious human musicians, they have the susceptible artistic 
temperament. Then there are the prowling night chers, 
happily contented in our insular damp and gloom, who know 
nothing of the sunshine except that it is a nuisance. The 
badger and the otter lie up through the long day in lair or 
holt, safe behind the gnarled roots that defy the spade or the 
terrier; and the fox, who even when mated is not much of a 
domestic character, curls himself up comfortably from dawn to 
dark in a brake of furze or a bed of bracken. The worse the night 
and the wetter the ground the more likely these night roamers 
are to sup Semuiionts for the fox and the weazel tribe can stalk 
theit ‘prey while the faint sound of their stealthy approach is 
wnothires by the wind and the rain; and the harmless though 
gluttonous badger finds easy digging for his roots with a profusion 
pal frogs and beetles and worms the wet has brought to the 


The chief interest of Mr. Watson's book is in what he has to 
say of the creatures whose instincts and habits induce them to 
shun observation. Apparently he has lived in the lake and hill 
gountries of Cumberland and West Yorkshire, the best natural 
preserve now remaining in England. The eagles that used to 
circle over Wordsworth’s noble head when the poet fished the 
streams and the tarns have vanished long ago; and ravens have 
tuken up their abode in the inaccessible ledges that used to be 
the breeding places of the beautiful though destructive peregrines. 
But there is still a superabundance of what is sweepingly classified 
as vermin and relentlessly killed down by the keepers. There is 
no thought of preserving foxes in these districts. The fox snatches 
the lambs, especially when the snow drifts lie deep in the 
spring, and so a price is put on his head by the sheep farmers. 

he keepers dread him as “death upon the grouse.” He is hunted 
@ la Dandy Dinmont with scratch packs and forced from his 
retreats in the rocks and cairns by varmint terriers. There is 
scarcely a river or brook but is regularly patrolled by the 
otter, although Mr. Watson declares that the otter is unjustl 
abused by anglers. It is true that he does kill salmon an 
trout. But we are assured that, as a rule, and we confess it is 
a new light to us, he chiefly lives on freshwater crayfish. It 
is probable that he adapts his tastes to his circumstances, for we 
know that in the northern Scotch rivers, where salmon were 
plentiful and crayfish scarce, he used to be gratuitously severe on 
the salmon. St. John tells, in his books on natural history, how 
the otters might be traced in their midnight rambles on the Spey 
and the Findhorn by the grilse and salmon left on the sandbanks, 
with a mere morsel bitten out of the shoulder. As proof of his 
theory, Mr. Watson maintains that trout are never finer or more 
plentiful than where the otters rear their hungry brood in an im- 

regnable fortress. He goes further, and asserts that the otter 
is the friend of the fisherman. For systematic espe es ex- 
aminations show that he infinitely prefers eel to trout, and 
the eels, as is notorious, are deadly enemies alike to trout 
and salmon. A propos to which Mr. Watson makes some 
instructive remarks as to the phenomenal productiveness of fish. 
“Nature is prolific in her waste,” and he tells us it is com- 
puted that the produce of a single female fish supplies the 
yearly yield of the largest salmon-producing river in the 
kingdom. He enforces the unanimous opinion of the best 
authorities that one of the greatest mistakes in popular game 
reservation is the ignorant upsetting of the balance of nature. 

he peregrine, with its tremendous strength of wing, may 
strike down the grouse in full flight; but, generally speak- 
ing, both the winged and the ground “ vermin” prey naturally 
on the weak and the ailing. Where they have been indis- 
criminately destroyed, the feebler game birds survive, the ground 
in many cases is overstocked, and wo oem | tae moors and the 
woods are periodically devastated by epidemics. We need hardly 
remind his readers, however, that he has the strong es 
of the naturalist with the picturesque aspects of animal life. He 
tells how many a night he has lain motionless on some rocky 
ledge, to watch the playful gambols of the otter, or the foraging 
of the pig-like badger; listening to the night-bark of the wan- 
dering fox, the melodious whir of the wings of the nightjar, or 
the more mysterious nocturnal sounds which it is difficult or 
impossible to trace to their sources. Nothing can be prettier 
than some of his descriptions of the sights to be witnessed in the 
fading light, or the sounds of awakening day-life and the glim- 
mering phantasmagoria in cloudland that herald the breaking of 
the dawn. If there is a fault to be found with them it is that 


he combines his reminiscences and overcrowds his pictures. For 
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he seems to pack a phenomenal number of species and varieties 
and spectacles into a single very limited scene. 

The book is full of interesting miscellaneous facts. Some oo 
years ago there was considerable doubt whether the wood 
ever bred in England. St. John mentions as something of a 
rarity the discovery of its nest in the Morayshire fir woods. We 
are told that now it is believed to breed in every one of the 
English counties. Notwithstanding the enormous demand for 
plovers’ eggs, the plover has been multiplying of late years about 
as rapidly as the wood-pigeon. That “is accounted for by the 
closeness with which the plover conforms to its environment 
through every season.” Yet the gathering of plovers’ eggs is a 
regular business, and absurdly faney prices are given by the 
poulterers for those first in the market. It is said, though as to 
that we say credat Jude, that fifteen shillings has been paid 
for one egg. It used to be an accepted article of popular belief 
that the snipe, like his long-billed congeners, lived by suction. It 
is difficult to understand how the notion could ever have 
originated, for, on the contrary, the snipe, the woodcock, and the 
plover are among the most voracious of feeders. When they 
cannot gorge in the ploughed fields upon insects and worms they 
fly straight away to the coasts and creeks, Indeed, the Sov 
might have been sufficiently exploded by the quickness wit 
which they lose flesh and lay it on as hard frost alternates with 
open weather. .A propos to “ water-poachers” of all kinds, we 
may note in passing what Mr. Watson says of that strange water 
weed, the bladder wort. It is carnivorous like some of those 
sinister tropical plants which seek what meat they may 
devour. “ The tiny bladders attached to the leaves and leat- 
stalks are each furnished with a door, the whole acting on 
the eel-trap principle.” Any small water-creature that ven- 
tures to peep in is seized in the clutches of the murderous 
plant, and straightway is swallowed and assimilated. And 

propos to eggs, Mr. Watson complains that of late years 
egg-poaching has been reduced to a science. There is a ready 
market for the eggs of game-birds; the labourer who has free 
access to the fields learns to trace the birds to their nesting- 
places, and often the preserving squire is conniving with the over- 
zealous keeper in buying the eggs for his own coppices and 
hedgerows. The eggs of some of the seafowl are collected for 
manufacturing purposes; those of the guillemot gathered by the 
fowlers of Flamborough are used in Leeds for the perry of 
patent leather, and those taken from Lundy Island are sold to 
the Bristol sugar factories. It is a mystery how many species of 
these birds should still be so numerous, considering they lay but 
a single egg, dropping it in the most precarious of situations, and 
dispensing with the simplest form of nest-making. The guille- 
mots sit upright, packed closely on the dizzy shelves, and when 
alarmed suddenly, as by the firing of a gun, the eggs fall in 
showers into the sea. Then Mr. Watson has much to say about 
human poachers ; their nets, their traps, their snares, their subtle 
dodges, their indomitable patience, their skilled experience in 
woodcraft and weather, wall Gale singularly sagacious lurchers. 
Mr. Watson has told us a good deal about it before, and we have 
neither time nor space to go into the subject now. 


THE OLD WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY.* 


O* the artistic corporations existing in England, the first to 
P sat itself with an adequate history of its vicissitudes is 

yal Society of Painters in Water-Colours. It is not a 

very thrilling narrative which occupies these 995 pages, and 
there were not a few occasions on which, as we rambled along 
in this roomy old family coach, we were inclined to close our 
eyes and enjoy a refreshing nap. The extraordinary pleasure 
which the reader feels when anything happens, as, for instance, 
when Cristall is almost lynched by colliers, or when Nattes is 
expelled for exhibiting Pe ms people’s drawings as his own, or 
when Robson is poisoned on board the James Watt steamboat, 
roves that the general tenour of the narrative is far from ex- 
filara ting. Compared with the ordinary history of the race, this 
book is as Leicestershire is to North Wales. But to be sensa- 
tional was not the author's design. He wished to collect in 
defiuite and final shape the facts, however small, concerning an 
interesting body of British artists. For carrying out this scheme 
with patient enthusiasm Mr. Roget deserves high commendation. 
The +e conception of this great work is due to Joseph 
John Jenkins. This gentleman, who was for many years a 
member of the Society, intimated in the Times, in 1852, that he 
was “preparing for publication” a “history of the English 
School of Painting in Water-Colours.” The art of Jenkins is 
now beginning to be forgotten, although he lived on until 1885. 
He Spee popular landscapes, often with groups of small figures 
in them, “inclining,” as Mr. Roget puts it, “to the sentimental 
or to the infantine and mildly humorous class.” He was greatly 
attached to the Old Water-Colour Society, of which he was the 
secretary for many years. Jenkins was early ambitious to become 
the historian of the Society, which he benefited in a variety of 
ways, finally with bequests of money. But he was one of those 


* 4 History of the “ Old Water-Colour”’ Society, now the Royal 
Society of Painters in Water-Colours. 2 vols. By John Lewis Roget. 
London: Longmans & Co. 


men who cannot finish a self-inflicted task, and after nearly forty 
years it was found that he had done little more than collect 
materials. A few months before the death of Jenkins, the 
Council of the Society invited Mr. Roget to support him in the 
work which was evidently beyond the already failing powers of 
the elder man. On examining the papers submitted to him, Mr. 
t soon found them to consist exclusively of separate biogra- 
ies, of notes, and of a careful series of extracts from the 
Society’s minutes from 1801 to 1863. There was no continuous 
record nor sustained narrative, and to produce this latter has 
occupied six years more of the labour of the survivor. 

Mr. Roget might have kept his book within more convenient 
limits if he had adhered to his original scheme, and had confined 
himself to a history of the Old Water-Colour Society, But he 
was ambitious, as Jenkins had been before him, to make the 
record a more general one, and to include an account of English 
water-colour art and artists during the eighteenth century. This 
adds greatly, it must be confessed, to the coherency and value of 
his volumes. Instead of plunging suddenly into the circumstances 
which led to the foundation of the Society, we are told, not, 
indeed, for the first time, about Boydell and the Sandbys, Cozens 
and Barret, Gilpin and Turner. It cannot be said that Mr. 
Roget adds much that is new to this department of his theme. 
Our curiosity begins to be awakened when the nineteenth century 
has opened, and the water-colour painters have determined that 
they will endure no longer the tyranny and contempt of the Royal 
Academy. It was a painter of the name of William Frederick 
Wells who first organized revolt. He was not an artist of much 
eminence, but was widely respected in the profession. In 1801 or 
1802, Wells wrote and printed a letter addressed to the principal 
draughtsmen, inviting them to form an independent exhibition 
of their works. It is unfortunate that no copy of Wells's letter, 
which would possess more than a bibliographical value, is known 
to exist. The first convert to his scheme was a more eminent 
artist than himself, and an older one, Samuel Shelley, whose 
miniatures are still admired. It was not, however, until 1804 
that ten artists—the number which seemed the lowest possible 
to start with—could be persuaded to act together in defiance of 
the great body to which some of the most famous water-colour 
practitioners of the day, and in particular Turner, were pledged. 
At last ten good men and true, including Pyne, Nicholson, the 
Varleys, and Gilpin, were induced to sow the grain out of which 
so great a tree was ultimately to grow. The ten met at the 
“Stratford” coffee-house in Oxford Street on the 3oth of 
November, 1804, and united themselves into an associated body, 
formally styled “The Society of Painters in Water-Colours,” not 
until after some discussion as to whether, as Pyne puts it, “ the 
novel term painters in water-colour might not be considered by 
the world of taste to savour of assumption.” In a few weeks the 
body held its first election, and strengthened itself by the presence 
of George Barret, Glover, Havell, Cristall, and two other draughts- 
men of less distinction. 

The Society now contained sixteen members. It held its first 
exhibition on the 22nd of April, 1805, at No. 20 (now No. 54) 
Lower Brook Street. The success of the show far exceeded the 
anticipation of its projectors :— 

The exhibition was daily crowded with visitors. Connoisseurs, dilettanti, 
artists, and critics, vied with each other in loud commendations of the col- 
lected works. The noble in rank and the leaders of fashion graced it with 
their presence. An eagcr curiosity seized upon those whe claimed to live 
in the exclusive region of taste. . . . In the seven weeks during which the 
exhibition remained open, nearly 12,000 persons paid for admission. Not 
only were the rooms thus crowded, but, what was yet more gratifying, the 
visitors appeared emulous to become purchasers of the works exhibited. 
Hitherto very few instances could be named of the pictures of living 
artists being disposed of at a public exhibition; whilst here, at once, the 
room became an excellent mart for sale. 


The great majority of the works were landscapes; but a special 
object 1805, was a series, b Niehclas Pocock, of 
sea-fights in the recent wars of England. Pocock had been 
himself a sailor, and the commander of successive vessels, leaving 
the sea and taking to fine art as a profession at the age of thirty. 
He painted, in the lifetime of Nelson, the principal sea-battles of 
the great war, and some of his works, not remarkable for artistic 
merit, are now at Greenwich and at Hampton Court. 

The Society was long in finding a final resting-place. It moved 
into Pall Mall in 1807, and into Bond Street in 1808; at last, in 
1809, it anchored in Spring Gardens. Death and desertion de- 
prived its ranks of Shelley, Gilpin, Pyne, and others; but their 

laces were filled by David Cox, De Wint, and Copley Fielding. 
Ket the popularity of the Society began to decline. The Penin- 
sular War was draining the pockets of the public, and on its 
eighth birthday—November 30, 1812—the young Society met 
“with the intent of deliberate suicide.” Three days later it 
arose out of its grave in the form of a new “Society of Painters 
in Oil and Water Colours,” with Nicholson as the President. 
But this concession, which it was hoped would bring back 
ap gad to the exhausted exchequer in Spring Gardens, failed 
to do so. After eight years more of “Oil and Water,” it 
was determined that, as one of the members put it, the 
experiment of pouring oi! upon the troubled waters had been 
tried long enough. In 1820, the body once more became the 
“Society of Painters in Water-Colours.” At the same time they 
decided to find a more convenient resting-place. The “ Great 
Room” in Spring Gardens was theirs only on occasion, and 
they had great trouble in securing their rights. The following 
extract from the Minutes of 1816 will be read with amusement. 
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‘On Lady Day of that year the Committee met at the exhibition 
rooms to take possession ; but, in the words of lively old “ War- 
wick” Smith, the secretary :— 

Instead of finding the place cleared for their entrance, the orchestra was 
standing, with the glasses, the lamps, and partitions of the ball-room. 
Scattered about the room were broken combs and locks of ladies’ hair ; 
and on the harpsicherd stood a quart porter-pot. To complete the picture, 
the Learned Pig, and his not less sapient masters, were parading at their 
ease, and taking the air on the Society’s premises. But the most im- 
pudent part of all was some large printed placards affixed to the sides of 
the room, advertising a dress ball at five and sixpence a head (supper in- 
cluded), which was to take place on Thursday, the 27th, though Mr. 
Wigley had almost a week's notice of the Society's intention to enter on 
Tuesday, the 25th. The Committee, in consequence, took decided steps, 

aced a padlock on the door, and ordered their own men to work 
immediately. 


No wonder that they desired to fly where learned pigs and 
rope-dancers could not invade their sae 2 In 1822 the re- 
formed body finally settled, where the world has visited its 
exhibitions ever since, in Pall Mall East. This step was a highly 
successful one, and at this prosperous point in their history we 
may leave the Old Water-Colour Society, recommending those 
who desire to pursue its history more closely to do so in Mr. 
Roget’s careful and sober pages. 


SCRIPTURE NAMES.* 


S Mr. Bourazan well remarks, the proper names of the Bible 
have a strong claim on our attention—on the attention, 

in fact, of many who have no pretensions to learning or 
scholarship. The cases are very numerous where names are 
described as having been given or changed at the Divine com- 
mand, and “ where the origin of a name is recorded, and its suit- 
ableness to the circumstances which gave rise to it is pointed 
out.” The greatest fault we have to find with Mr. Bourazan’s own 
book is his omission of the original Hebrew. Every name is trans- 
literated into English, and though Arabic and Syriac words are 
nearly as common as Hebrew, none of them are given in the 
Oriental letters. In the case of Arabic words this omission is 
even more serious than in the case of Hebrew, where the alphabet 
is comparatively short. Had Mr. Bourazan even given us the 
three alphabets, with an explanation of the system of translitera- 
tion adopted, it would have been a step in the right direction. 
As it is, the reader has no guide to a correct pronunciation, and 
can form only a conjectural opinion as to the correctness of Mr. 
Bourazan’s translation. His object is to give the meaning of all 
proper names which occur in the Old and New Testaments, and 
the result will remind the reader of those curious lists which are 
— always seen at the end of manuscript Bibles of the thir- 
teenth century, and which were intended for the use of preachers. 
Such a name, for example, as that of Queen Jezebel, was a perfect 
mine of allusion as we can understand, even from Mr. Bourazan, 
who tells us that it signifies “chaste,” or “modest,” and also 
“woe,” and, further, “ to the dunghill.” Did not a preacher at St. 
Alban’s Abbey, on the death of Isabel, the widow of Edward IL, 
known in poetry as the “she wolf of France,” take as his text, 
“See now this cursed woman and bury ker: for she is a king’s 
daughter”? He must, like the malcontents in Esmond and 
others, have revelled in the comparison of Isabel and Jezebel, 
and in the various meanings of the name as he found them 
in his Bible. Whether Mr. Bourazan’s book may prove as useful 
to a modern preacher we cannot say. The old allusive style, 
such as was nurtured by repetitions of “ Mesopotamia,” or any 
other name, has in great part been given up, and it would be 
only a country congregation or one composed of children who 
would care much to know that “Capernaum” signifies the “City 
of Comfort,” or that David means “ beloved,” and Saul, “ asked 
for.” Shibboleth or Sibboleth means “a branch,” and contains a 
reference to “the passages of Jordan,” or small streams. So, too, 
it is well to know what is meant by the “Selah,” which occurs 
three times in Psalm Ixvi. and in other places. It denotes a rest 
or pause in the music. Mr. Bourazan seems, by the way, rather 
to misapprehend its use, for he says “This term occurs seventy- 
one times in the Psalms and three times in Habakkuk; it is 
supposed by many to be designed to excite and quicken the atten- 
tion of the singers in the Temple.” Mr. Bourazan translates 
Pi-ha-hiroth as “ Mouth of the Cavern,” and makes no reference 
to the possibility that it is an Egyptian word. The name still 
survives, slightly altered, in Ajerit, the first station on the caravan 
between Suez and Cairo. The name of Lo-Ammi in Hosea 
means “Not my people.” Huz and Buz mean, the first 
“counsel,” the second “contempt.” Some of Mr. Bourazan’s 
explanations are a little puzzling. Thus he has under the word 
as e” the following remarks :—“ A bad. Useless. A weed named 
only in Job; some identify it with the Aconite.” Now, we ask, 
in what language does “cockle” mean “a bad,” and what is “a 
bad”? But we have so many faults to find with Mr. Bourazan’s 
handsome-looking book, that we must not omit to make a distinct 
reference, once for all, to its general usefulness, and to point out 
that, in a revised form, and with at least some of the names in 
Hebrew, Arabic, and Syriac, if not also in cuneiform characters, 


* A Sacred Dictionary. An Explanation of Scripture Names and Terms, 
with brief Geographical and Historical References. By Francis Bourazan, 
late C.M.S. Missionary in Palestine. London: James Nisbet. 


it might, and indeed must, become extremely valuable to scholars, 
clergymen, and teachers. One improvement would be to leave out 
references to common English words. For example, on a single 
page (358) we have scull, scurvy, Scythian, sea (which is inter- 
preted “a river”), seal, seal-skins, sea-mew, and sea- 
monster, not one of which required explanation, and hardly any 
of which are proper names. Here is a paragraph about the lion :— 
“Lion. Eating down, tc. by plucking, or cropping, i.e. in the 
manner of cattle. A wild and ferocious animal. The lion’s form is 
majestic, its flowing mane, shaggy eyebrows, glittering teeth, and 
dauntless aspect, present a striking spectacle. Its length is about 
eight feet and its height above four feet.” What all this funny 
twaddle has to do in a book of proper names Mr. Bourazan 
does not condescend to say. Not equally out of place, but twice 
as Perazling, are the remarks on the same page (253) about Libya :— 
“H(ebrew). Draught (sic). Thirsty, te. arid country. Grass 
. . . from which place many were in Jerusalem on the noted day 
of Pentecost. Elsewhere named Put II.” On p, 328 we read of 
Pi-beseth that it signifies “ A mouth of acat. The Diana. A 
town, the ruins of which are sup to be discernible between 
Cairo and Sin, or Pelusium on the Nile.” There seems to be a 
separate mistake in every word of thisextraordinary note. Pibeseth 
is good old Egyptian for “ the place of the (goddess) Past or Pasht.” 
The ruins are not “supposed to be discernible” between Cairo 
and Sin, but are a very conspicuous feature of the landscape at 
Zagazig, where the Arabs still call them Tel Basta. Sin is not 
Pelusium. There are even more surprising things than this in 
Mr. Bourazan’s volume. Thus we are gravely told that “ Rome” 
is a Greek name, and that it means “ Prevailing, mighty,” and 
that Roman is Greek for “ mighty people.” Shaphan, we read, is 
“a quadruped. Jerboa. Coney.” But it is well known to eve 
one, except perhaps Mr. Bourazan, that shaphan is the roc 
badger, Hyrax syriacus. Pharaoh is said to be Chaldean and 
Arabic as well as Egyptian, and to mean “ King, ruling, prince, 
ees vengeance.” Is anybody but Mr. Bourazan ignorant 
that it is nothing but old Egyptian, and means “ the great house ” 
—P-per-aa? The remarks on Phoenix, Phoenicia, and Paul, 
are of such a character as to show that Mr. Bourazan is as 
learned in Latin as he is in Greek. Pilate, it seems, means in 
Greek “armed with a dart.” “Kine,” a word which has no 
business in the book, means “ Young cows. Heifers.” Hebrew 
scholars are well aware that Zaccur and Zaccheus are merely 
abbreviated forms of Zacharias; but Mr. Bourazan makes the 
first to mean “ Mindful, or grateful Male,” and the second “ Just. 
Pure. Meat.” One of Mr. Bourazan’s worst stumbles is over the 
name of Hiram, the King of Tyre who was in alliance with 
David and Solomon. Ile makes it mean “Freeborn. Noble.” 
It is easy to see here the extremely narrow limits of Mr. Boura- 
zan’s scholarship. Early names are often a key to early mytho- 
logy, and there is no better guide to the religion of ancient 
Syria than a study of the most ancient personal names. Mr. 
Bourazan knows nothing of comparative mythology, and makes 
no attempt to grasp the questions involved in names like this. 
Hiram means “the brother of Ram,” the name or epithet of a 
Pheenician divinity, and is constructed, so to speak, on the same 
plan as Hiel (which, by the way, is wrongly interpreted to mean 
“God liveth,” instead of “ Brother of El”), and Ahiah (which he 
correctly gives as “ brother, ¢.e., friend of Jehovah.” He stumbles 
over other mythological names, as a matter of course. Anathoth 
means “ statues of Anath,” but Mr. Bourazan makes it ‘‘ Answers, 
t.e., echoes to prayer.” Babel does not mean “confusion, «ce. of 
tongues,” but simply “the gate of El.” There may be a doubt 
as to whether “El” is the same as the Moslem “ Allah,” but 
there can be no doubt as to its meaning and use. “ Baal,” again, 
is in reality an attribute or designation of any divinity a 
in Syria, though Mr. Bourazan makes the name apply only to 
“the supreme God of Phoenicia and Syria.” Mr. Bourazan goes 
to so much trouble to drag in English words as wanting explana- 
tion, like the “lion ” and the “kine,” noticed above, that we are 
surprised to find no account of Nebuchadnezzar’s “ image of gold.” 
But we need not concern ourselves further with Mr. Bourazan’s 
numerous errors. This is one of those books, far too common of 
late years, which, conceived on an ambitious plan, have not been 
adequately carried out, and only serve to stop the way, and deter 
students of greater knowledge from giving to the world the 
results of their labours. 


NEW MUSIC. 


(GREAT is the activity among our music publishers, and the 
wonder is what becomes of the countless pieces for the 
piano and violin and of the innumerable ballads which literall 
“ flood the market.” Unfortunately, there is very little of this 
astonishing quantity of music which is of any value. Li 
much of the literature of the period, it is quite ephemeral, 
and not destined to live through even the brief space of a single 
season. Among the best songs issued lately we note with plea- 
sure those of Mr. W. Noel Johnson (Woolhouse & Co.), whi 
are invariably well harmonized and graceful. “To Nerea” is 
one of the best of this rising composer’s recent works, and almost 
equally excellent are “ Music when Soft Voices Die” and “These 
be none of Beauty's Daughters.” Of “four songs” bound in an 
album, by this promising com , “If thou art Sleeping, 
Maiden,” and “1 Fear thy Gentle Kisses” are the prettiest. 
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Mr. Johnson is wise in going to the best poets—to Shakspeare, 
Shelley, Byron, and Longfellow—for the words of his eomposi- 
tions, for one of the principal drawbacks to the songs of the day 
is their foolish slipshod poetry. 

A very sweet song for mezzo-soprano is “ Dreams of Spring,” 
by Gustav Ernest ; a brilliant vocal waltz is “ L’Estasi,” by A.S. 
Beaumont, and equally graceful and original is the same com- 

rs “Sleep, O my pretty one, sleep,” a perfect lullaby. Mr. 
Haakman’s setting of Burns's “Sae far awa” is har- 
monious and appropriate. Messrs. Woolhouse & Co. also publish an 
“ Album of Twelve Songs for Children,” by Mr. J. Cliffe Forrester, 
which are suitable for young voices and tuneful, This 
firm has recently issued the following pianoforte music, which 
we can recommend. As already intimated, it is not strikingly 
original, but nevertheless has merits ; indeed, almost all of Messrs. 
Woolhouse’s music is carefully selected. “Seven Pieces,” by 
Gustav Ernest, includes a pretty piece called “ Lurline.” “ Trois 
Morceaux de Salon,” by G. J. Jacques Haakman, are not equal im 
merit to the songs by this composer we have already mentioned. 
“La Giocosa” and “Sans Souci,” by Mr. St. George, are light 
and elegant. Mr. Eugene Wagner's “ Resignation” is pretty, and 
Mr. Haakman’s duet, “In Foreign Lands,” is a showy but easy 
piece. A clear and concise treatise on tlie elementary principles 
of music, entitled “Musical Intervals,” will be found of the 
utmost value by pupils who wish to master music intelligently, 
and not merely mechanically. 

For the violin and pianoforte, Messrs. Woolhouse have recently 
published “ Fantasia on Irish and Scotch Airs,” by Mr. Haakman, 
which may be admired by those who care for variations—we do 
not. “L’Adieu,” by Rubini, is a sentimental and easy piece for 
beginners. Mr. St. George’s two serenades are characteristic, 
and we advise aspiring amateurs to get “Three Legends” for 
two violins with piano accompaniment by Mr. Jacques Haakman, 
and “ Lullaby,” a trio (violin, viola, and piano), by Mr. Alexis 8S. 
Beaumont, which are very expressive. 

“Six Songs,” by Mr. Henry J. Wood (Weekes & Co.), are 
admirably written and much above the average in harmony and 
beauty of melody. The words, too, are well selected from excel- 
lent translations of Heine. Mr. Henry Wood is a very young 
composer, but his work hitherto has displayed a promise of future 
eminence, which he seems inclined to fulfil by dint of study and 
hard work. 

A pretty new song,“ Long Years,” is by Louise Morrison (Romer 
& Co.), a lady whose Spanish Waltz was favourably noticed last 
season. The ballad in question has a pleasant melody, and is 
unpretentious. 

essrs. G. Ricordi & Co. have just issued a “ Musical Almanac 
for the year 1891,” which contains a sort of calendar, giving the 
dates of the births and deaths of eminent composers and musicians, 
mostly Italian, as wasto be expected. It is, however, very useful 
for purposes of reference. 


THREE MEDICAL BOOKS.* 


tye meme cannot well be a matter of greater importance to a 
community than its health. As with the individual, so with 
the State, not only does its material prosperity, but also, to an 
extent much greater than is generally recognized, its intelligence 
and morality, depend upon the physical condition of the people 
composing it. How much we have benefited by sanitary 
improvements our reduced rate of mortality is sufficient to 
show ; but that the science which would teach us how masses 
of human beings can live in limited spaces without poisoning 
one another is still in its infancy is proved by the facts that we do 
not know how to dispose of our sewage or ventilate our houses with- 
out producing draughts. Sanitary legislation has, on the whole, 

ed satisfactorily in England, having fortunately not, 
as a rule, been made a cam Ac scpeere To this happy state of 
things there has, however, n one disastrous exception in the 
withdrawal of the C. D. Acts, whereby the most far-reaching 
malady which exists, poisoning, as it does, the bodies of genera- 
tions yet unborn, is allowed to work its ghastly mischief un- 
checked in our midst. Mr. Wynter Blyth’s book is very com- 
prehensive, and includes every subject which has close relations 
with public health. It is divided into twelve sections, each of 
which contains a varying number of chapters. The First deals 
with statistics, which are so misleading to the uninitiated, and 
indeed are often misinterpreted even by experts in their manipu- 
lation. In the Second Section the composition of the atmosphere, 
with its physical and chemical properties, is considered, as also 
different plans by which our houses may be warmed and ventilated, 
and the method of measuring cubic space and reporting on venti- 
lation. The barometer and other instruments for ascertaining 
the pressure, moisture, Xc., of the air, are described in Section IIL, 
and the ways of using them pointed out. In the Fourth Section 
the very important subject of water supply is entered into, that of 
London being minutely described. F ull divections for the scientific 


* A Manual of Public Health. By A. Wynter Blyth, M.R.C.S., L.S.A. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 

Quain’s El tsof Anatomy. By Edward Albert Schiifer, F.R.S., and 
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A Guide to Health for the use of Soldiers. By Surgeon-Major R. C- 


examination of drinking-water are here given. In Sections V. and 
VI. drai and nuisances are dealt with, and Section VII. goes 
fully into the various plans for carrying out disinfection. Zymotic 
or micro-parasitic diseases are considered in Section VIII. We 
cannot speak too highly of the knowledge displayed in this 
rtion of the work, or of the lucidity with which this most. 
ifficult and complex subject is laid before us. We much wish 
that all who are sceptical as to the protective influence of vacci- 
nation against small-pox could read the paragraphs under this 
heading. We do not think that any one doing so with an open 
mind could fail to be convinced of the utility of the practice or 
of the homicidal rashness which would be displayed by any 
Government which ceased to enforce it. The next section tells. 
us all about the proper construction and arrangement of isolation 
hospitals. In the remaining three sections the nature of food and 
the quantities needed to form a wholesome diet are admirably 
discussed, as also the procedures necessary in its examination for 
the detection of adulteration or other imperfections rendering it 
unsuitable for consumption. Here, also, are set forth the duties 
of sanitary officers. Mr. Blyth is to be congratulated on having 
produced an excellent text-book on public health. 

We have before us Part I., Vol. 1., and Part I., Vol. II. of the 
tenth edition of Quain’s Anatomy, the former part on Embryology 
being edited by Professor Schiifer, and the latter, on Osteology, 
by fessor Thane. In comparison with one of the earlier 
editions of this work by Sharpey and Ellis, the improvement 
which is perhaps most striking is that which has taken place in 
the illustrations. These have been obtained from various sources 
and are of wonderful accuracy and beauty. Much has been 
recently added to our knowledge of the stages through which the 
different tissues in the embryo pass in its gradual development 
from the primitive germ-cell or ovum tothe human being capable 
of sustaining a separate existence. The nature of the changes is. 
shown by the author, and his teaching is rendered clearer by 
numerous and, in some cases, coloured plates. Many of the detailsare 
further elucidated by reference to the embryology of other animals. 
The form and markings of the bones and the purposes which 
they serve were almost as well known to anatomists who lived 
some centuries ago as they are to us, consequently Professor Thane’s 
labours on the subject of osteology are limited to endeavourin 
to render the descriptions of the human skeleton more lucid an 
concise, and the illustrative drawings more perfect. He has suc- 
ceeded in both of these objects. We should think that this edition 
of “Quain” would be cordially welcomed by one who has before 
him the prospect of “ grinding his bones to make his bread.” 

Surgeon-Major Eaton gives correctly and intelligibly the main 
rules of living so as to maintain the body in health. If we might be 
pardoned for a physiological simile, we would say that he has in- 
gested a large amount of literary matter on dietetic and sanitary 
subjects, and, having thoroughly digested it, has secreted it in a 
bland and easily-assimilated form suitable for the mental nourish- 
ment of those who are infants in their knowledge of these matters. 
In addition to this, he has evidently made good use of the ex- 
tensive opportunities for independent observations on hygiene 
which have been afforded him by long service as an army medical 
officer. If Tommy Atkins can induced to read and act upon 
the maxims contained in this little book, as far as may be within 
his own control, much good is like to accrue to him in mind 
and body. 


PLAYERS OF THE PERIOD.* 


— books, and to the making of books especially on theatrical? 
subjects, there seems just now to be no end. In the present 
case the expression “ book-making ” is well applied, for there is 
absolutely nothing new in Mr. Goddard's well on the Players of 
the Period. Mr. Goddard’s heroes are all of them perfect—doubt- 
less they are so both on and off the stage, but at the same time, 
we should prefer a little less adulation, although it must be 
very interesting, not to say flattering, for those most interested to 
read these sketches, and to find themselves therein, one and all, 
described by their panegyrist as geniuses. Mr. Hare is a genius, 
and so is Mr. Kutland Barrington, who “is an artist au bout de 
ses ongles, painting pictures on canvas with as much facility as he 
does on the stage.” The best written of Mr. Goddard's biographical 
sketches is that of “ Henry Irving,” which is very well done, and,. 
strange to relate, considering Mr. Irving’s unrivalled position on 
the English stage, by far the most moderate in tone. It contains 
also a few anecdotes of Mr. Irving’s early life and career, which 
we have not seen elsewhere, and which are told in good taste. 
The critical estimate of Mr. Irving’s numerous impersonations is 
judicious and free from that “overdoing” process which mars 
the author's biographies of lesser folk. Mr. Wilson Barrett is 
described as a “born actor of romantic drama of the robust and 
picturesque school,” and so evidently thought Mr. Ruskin, who, 
it seems, wrote to Mr. Barrett after witnessing his Claudian, 
beseeching him “to play all the notable parts in Roman and 
Gothic history”——a feat which the renowned critic thought 
would “do more for art teaching than all the galleries and pro- 
fessors in Christendom,” including, we presume, Titian’s “As- 
sumption,” the “Transfiguration,” and the “ Dresden Madonna.” 
Mr. Barrett, however, found the leading parts in The Lights o” 
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London and The Silver King more profitable than the said noble 
Roman and Gothic heroes. 

Mr. Beerbohm Tree comes in for his share of Mr. Goddard's 
superlatives, and is described as an artist of whom “ originality, 
subtlety, perfection of finish, and remarkable versatility” have 
made “ a veritable chameleon.” The gods have been good to Mr. 
Tree, and have bestowed upon him “just the physical and mental 
attributes of an ideal actor.” Mr. Willard “ possesses vigour're- 
strained always from lapsing into violence, refinement of manner, 
speech, and style—never to be mistaken for affectation, subtle 
and highly finished, and which exhausts the utmost value from 
every word and gesture—a tenderness on occasion; a self- 
abandonment at moments, commanding moral heroism, stern 
intensity—a sincerity and refinement free from sentimentality or 
smug self-satisfaction in love scenes—have proved his versatility, 
his good taste, and his control over the resources of his art.” 
After all this, it is pleasant to know that “Mr. Willard is 
essentially a lover of ous life and has a horror of notoriety.” 

No less at men and artists are Messrs. S. B. Bancroft, 
Grossmith, Thorne, Edward Terry, W. Terriss, He Neville, 
Toole, Warner, and Arthur Cecil, all of them, in their way, 

ually faultless. They can do no possible wrong either on or 
eff the stage. We cordially recommend these “honey sweet” 
volumes to the Church and Stage Guild. Hitherto we had 
believed that the only persons connected with the stage ever 
canonized were the saints Genest, an actor of the time of 
Diocletian, put to death for the Faith in the Colosseum; St. 
Porphoreus, another actor, decapitated by Julian the Apostate at 
Adrianopolis ; St. Ardileon, an Alexandrian actor, who perished 
under Justinian, and St. Pelagia, an actress of Antioch, who was 
converted to the Christian faith by Nonus, Bishop of Heliopolis, 
and subsequently lived a life of singular austerity, ina hermitage, 
on the Mount of Olives; but to these holy personages we ought 
surely to add the gentlemen who figure in Mr. Goddard’s volumes. 
Would it not be wiser to avoid writing biographies of people who 
are still living? All that the public ought, or cares, to know 
concerning them wiil be found in such books as Men of the Time, 
&c., briefly stated, with the necessary dates. Such books as Mr. 

ard’s can give the able artists he lauds so ridiculously only 
annoyance. Well may they exclaim, after reading his account of 
their perfections, “Save me from my friends; I can take care of 
my enemies myself.” 


FRENCH LITERATURE, 


VERYTHING that M. Scherer (1) wrote was worth read- 
ing, and hardly anything that he ever wrote was ephemeral. 

Even where we may think that he was critically wrong (and 
certainly he gave a good many occasions for thinking so), his 
wrong-going was always instructive. It was never the result 
of a flippancy or a fling, never of mere ignorance, but was 
generally connected so closely either with some idiosyncrasy 
of the critic or with some peculiarity of the thing criticized, 
as to throw light on the one, or the other, or both. Although 
some of the articles here reprinted are not wholly new to us, 
we do not think they have appeared before in volume form, 
though, by a rather exasperating French practice, there is not 
the faintest indication of any sort on the title-page, in a prefatory 
note, or otherwise, to tell us whether they have or not. All 
of them are of considerable age, not one, we think, dating 
from this side of 1870, and one, at least, bearing the date of 1865. 
They probably represent part of the reading, accidental or delibe- 
rate, which equipped the author for his elaborate studies of 
Diderot and of Grimm. The eighteenth century had a consider- 
able attraction for M. Scherer; its positive spirit, its earnestness 
in a way, its religious incredulity, and perhaps we may say its 
absence of romance, reconciling him, after a fashion, to the im- 
morality which accompanied its freethinking and the frivolity 
which accompanied its earnestness. The three longest studies 
in the book are all very interesting, and all on very in- 
teresting subjects. The first deals with Choiseul’s exile at 
Chanteloup, the second with Gustavus the Third, and the last 
with that mine of information on the mid-eighteenth century in 
France, the journal of Colle. For minor subjects we have among 
others Raynal, Malouet, and Mme. Vigée Lebrun, the relations 
of the elder Mirabeau with Rousseau and the Baron de Gleichen. 
With such subjects M. Scherer had a good opportunity of vin- 
dicating himself from the reproach which, very unjustly we 
think, has been brought against him of being, if not dull, at any 
rate dry. He has, indeed, hardly moralized at all, and in the 
nature of the case he has indulged very little in abstract criticism 
of any kind, confining himself for the most part to a lucid compte- 
vendu of the books or lives which he is studying, and a sufli- 
ciently happy selection of quoted passages. Both these things 
the could do excellently ; ool he has done them excellently here. 
The album fancy—summer and winter—has not yet grown 
stale for the Parisians, and the eminent “ Crafty” has fol- 
lowed up his Les chiens by Les chevaux (2). “ Crafty,” though not 


-quite the equal of “ Caran d’Ache” (“ which, it is not generally 


known, is the Russian for crayon”), is a very clever draughts- 


(1) Etudes sur la littérature au XV1I]?me siécle, Par Edmond Scherer, 
Paris: Calmann Lévy. 


(2) Album Ciafty—Les cheraux, Paris; Plon. 


man, and his knowledge of horseflesh is unimpeachable, but he 
doth a little too much. At any rate, a Briton’s 
ineradicable self-conceit makes us think that h used to do it 
more natural. Still there are styles and styles, and in his 
style “Crafty” is most assuredly not to be despi We think 
we like best of all the last full-page plate of an inextricable 
stramash in the streets with the punning epigraph :—“Nous 
sommes encore loin de cette entente compléte et définitive des 
classes dirigeantes si ardemment désirée” &c. But the “ Cavaliers 
du Dimanche” and the “Concours Hippique” are great fun, 
and every one must sympathize with the unfortunate gentleman 
for whose riding powers the freshness of his steed, when, after 
weeks of rest, “ Enfin il dégéle !” is too much. 

Nothing can speak more fairly or openly as to its character 
than 500,000 dollars de récompense (3). It is in large octavo, 
with the title in red, and a lion, a crocodile, a mounted hunter 
of some sort, a steamer, and a small child, all on the cover; while 
among other decorations of its interior is a commercial-looki 
person shooting in a gun (an American gun; anglice, a revoleer) 
at agentleman who is apparently jumping out of window. 
it acts up to all these things. 

We have, as each volume appeared, spoken of the beautiful 
and, considering its beauty, not too costly edition of Musset's 
Thédtre (4), which M. Jouaust has for some time been producing. 
The fourth and last volume, containing I/ faut qu'une porte, Louison, 
On ne saurait penser a tout, Bettine, and Curmosine, has now 
appeared. To say anything about these pieces themselves would 
be superfluous, and we have only to repeat what we have 

reviously said about the beauty of the presentation. As usual, 
M Delort’s illustrations, one to each play, appeal to personal 
liking. Those to Loutson and to Carmosine will, we think, please 
most people. But we cannot bring ourselves to believe that the 
Marquise and the Comte in that exquisite trifle which opens the 
volume were in the least like their representatives here. 

The publication in book form of those works of M. Gabriel 
Charmes which he did not himself collect goes on, and now we 
have his Voyage en Syrie (5), which seems to be not only un- 
collected, but hitherto unpublished. It has all the characteristics 
of an amiable and well-intentioned writer whose powers of obser- 
vation and literary skill every one must admire, while nobody but 
a very touchy and rather weak-minded Englishman will object 
to his Chauvinism, So we read with equanimous compassion 
how France would have saved the East in 1840 if it had not 
been for that wicked England; and how all Eastern stuffs are 
made at Manchester solely for the reason that France simply 
cannot persuade herself to send out anything that is not of the 
first quality and taste. It would require an unsentimental 
Sterne to do justice to the humorous pathos of this. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


R. THOMAS HARDY, in A Group of Noble Dames 
(Osgood), has indulged himself in a literary freak. His group 
consists of ten ladies of rank in Wessex, who, one and all, misbe- 
have themselves more or less flagrantly, and whose stories are told 
in a style which reminds the reader of nothing so much as of those 
shorter tales of Boccaccio in which a plot is stated like the 
theorem of a proposition in Euclid. You must work in the 
characters, and colour the scenery for yourself—as Chaucer and 
Shakspeare did. We can only hope Mr. Hardy may fall into 
such good hands. Some of the stories would be admirable 
material for a dramatic writer, especially that of the “ Marchioness 
of Stonehenge,” a lady whose lover dies while clandestinely visit- 
ing her. A very naughty young person is Lady Stonehenge, but 
it is impossible not to be sorry for her. 

In the “ World’s Great Explorers” Series the fifth volume is 
Captain Markham’s Six John Franklin (Philip). There is little or 
nothing that is new to tell ; but a good deal of scattered informa- 
tion is condensed into this one vclume, which brings the narra- 
tive of Arctic exploration down to the present day. There is a 

index. The portraits are unequal in quantity—Captain 
inders’s is grotesque—and somewhat arbitrarily chosen. 

Hanging in Chains (Unwin) is the startling title of an anti- 
quarian treatise by Mr. Albert Hartshorne. Medieval and 
modern methods of exposing the bodies of criminals are fully 
discussed, and the gibbet and gallows are exhibited in various 
attractive aspects. There is certainly not a dull in the book. 
Mr. Hartshorne makes no reference to the iron suit in the museum 
at Lewes, nor yet to the gibbet in the background of Albert 
Diirer’s woodcut of the Holy Family, where it appears as an 
ordinary feature of a German sixteenth-century landscape. 
Neither does he give us the authority for the excellent story— 
surely of French origin—of the shipwrecked mariner who, c imb- 
ing to the top of a hill, saw a little way off a gibletand man 
hanging on it, and immediately fell on his knees and th nked 
Heaven that he found himself in a civilized and Christian co ntry. 
= is a gibbet in one of Turner's Liber Studiorum, “ . = 

own.” 


(3) 500,000 dollars de récomense, Par Fernand Hue, Paris: Lectne . 


et Oudin. 
(4) Thédtre de Alfred de Musset, Tome iv. Paris: Librairie des 
Bibliophiles. 
(5) Voyage en Syrie. Par Gabriel Charmes, Paris: Calmann Lévy. 


_ 
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In Buried Cities and Bible Countries (Kegan Paul) Mr. St. Clair 
has gathered the information obtained by the researches of the 
directors of the Palestine Exploration Fund. In the account of the 
qeoorery of the phonetic value of hieroglyphics the name of 

omas Young should not have been omitted. He made the 
two first steps towards a knowledge of the Egyptian language, 
for he spelt out a name on the Rosetta stone, and pointed to 
Coptic as the clue to the interpretation of the rest. Champollion, 
without acknowledgment, being a Frenchman, worked on these 
data, and did the rest. The chapter on the topography of Jeru- 
salem is excellent. 

The Crime of Sylvester Bonnard (Osgood) is a translation from 
the French of M. Anatole France’s delightful story, by Lafcadio 
Hearn. It is a book to be read in the sheltered corner of an old 
rose garden, with the library windows open, and the gilt book- 
backs reflecting the sunshine. It professes (those who have 
read it need not be told, but others may) to be the diary, 
written at irregular intervals, of a French bookworm. By a 
chapter of accidents, he becomes guardian to the daughter of his 
only love, and she, with her children, bring warmth and life into 
his bachelor dwelling. There is great charm and delicacy in the 
writing, and much wit and wisdom throughout the book. Therése, 
the housekeeper, “proud of her sixty years of upright domes- 
ticity, served her master with the most vigilant despotism. . . . 
‘Ah!’” he exclaims, “‘if, by any happy chance, this inexorable 
Therése had once in her whole life, only once, failed in her duty 
as a servant .. . I would at least have the courage to resist her. 
But how can one resist virtue? The people who have no weak- 
nesses are terrible; there is no way of taking advantage of 
oe. . . . She has no doubt of herself, nor of God, nor of the 
world.’” 

Defaced (Eden) is “an historical sketch” which somehow 
eludes our comprehension. The frontispiece shows part of the 
roof of Christ Church Priory, and on the title-page there are 
several references to Ashtaroth, one of them in the form of a 
verse :— 

Methought the mooned Ashtaroth looked down, 
Deposing for a space her queenly power 
Throned upon the breast lieu of Aryan clown, &c. &c. 


We have failed to trace the connexion between these striking 
lines and the rest of the volume, which contains a series of dis- 
jointed sentences on genealogies, the Wars of the Roses, and 
miscellaneous poetry. The author refers to Green as his authority 
for saying that Margaret, Countess of Salisbury was beheaded 
on Tower Hill. Mr. Green says nothing of the kind, neither 
does Mr. Doyne Bell, who is oddly referred to as “ Bell Chapel 
of the Tower.” 

On New Found River (Osgood), by Thomas Nelson Page, is a 
novelette about Eastern Virginia, and duly furnished with a 
hero, a heroine, a stern father, an athletic villain, and a happy 
ending. 

We have received Burke On the Sublime (Cassell); Depart- 
mental Ditties (Thacker), by Rudyard Kipling, sixth edition ; 
and two of Mr. Vere Foster's series of drawing-books (Blackie), 
Model Drawing, by H. J. Dennis, and Rudimentary Perspective. 
They show no falling off from the high standard of this excellent 
series. 

Among new editions is the Bride of Lammermoor, price six- 
pence (Black), in clear, if small, type; Southey’s Life of Nelson 
(Warne); Master Humphrey's Clock, by Dickens (Scott), in the 
Camelot Series; and Imperial Germany (Heinemann), by Sidney 
Whitman, a useful book made accessible to all classes of readers. 
Germany is our natural ally, and it is well to interest the risin 
generation of our masters in its “making” and its social a 
political development. 

Mr. James L. Bowes is dissatisfied with his critics, and prints 
his Vindication for private circulation. Answers of this kind 
are seldom interesting, and Mr. Bowes’s pretty pictures are much 
more attractive than his letterpress. As we praised his books 
when they were before us, our witbers are unwrung. 

The Magic of the Pine Woods (Unwin), by R. M. Kettle, is a 
book one might give to one’s mother. The English Republic 
(Swan Sonnenschein) is a reprint of some Socialist essays from a 

riodical of the same name which was conducted and written by 

r. W. J. Linton some forty years ago. They have a certain 
interest as the outcome of the “Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity ” craze which like influenza over Europe in 
1848, but which affected few in England, Mr. Linton, whose 
proper study is wood-engraving, being one of the number. A 
Cruise in an Opium Clipper (Chapman & Hall), by Captain 
Lindsay Anderson, is an example of how dull a book may be 
produced about crimps, typhoons, coral reefs, armed junks, and 
all the properties out of which Mr. Eden or Mr. Ascott Hope 
sometimes manufacture such thrilling tales, In Landscape Geology 
(Blackwood) Mr. Hugh Miller makes a strong plea for the study 
of geology by landscape-painters. He speaks happily of the 
“anatomy of the earth”; but when he complains that we seldom 
see the study of rock forms in our galleries, he forgets that the 
late Mr. Cooke and now Mr. Brett have given us almost too 
much geology in their pictures. Woodwork, by Mr. George St. 
John (Blackwood), is a little volume intended for boys in the 
Manual Instruction classes of the Science and Art Department, 
and seems well fitted for its purpose. 


NOTICE.: 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communé- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS, sent in and not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the Satunpay Review should be 
addressed to the MANAGER of the ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT 
at the Orricz, 38 SourHamprTon Srreet, Srranp, Lonpon. 4 
printed Scale of Charges can be obtained on application. 


PARIS. 


The Saturpay Review may be had in Faris every Saturday 
from Veuve J. Borveau, 22 Rue de la Banque (near the 
Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received, Copies are like- 
wise obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNANI's, 224 Rue de Rivoli; at 
Le Kiosquz Durrrron, Boulevard des Capucines, and Le 
Krosqus Micuet, Boulevard des Capucines. 


THE UNITED STATES. 
Copies are on sale at Tus INTERNATIONAL News ComPany’s 
Orrices, 83 & 85 Duane Street, New York, and at Messrs. 
Dame. & Upuam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 


The Annual Subscription, including postage to any part of the 
United States, is £1 10s. 4d. or B7 39, and may be for- 
warded direct to the Publisher, Mr. W1tt1am Boycs, at the 
Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, or to Mr. B. F. Stevzns, 
American Agency,4 Trafalgar Square, London. Internationa 
Money Orders can be sent from any office in the United States, 
and Subscriptions, payable in advance, may commence at any 
time. 


Copies of the Saturpay Review Bill of Contents will be for- 
warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 
in Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 


The publication of the Sarcrvay Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 
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L,YCEUM.—This (Saturday) 
FIELD 


and THE COKSICAN BROTHERS. Mr. Irving, Miss . This 
E BEL!S and A REGULAR FIX, at 8.15. Next week NANCE 


(Seturday) night, TH 


morning at 2, NANCE OLD- 


Ellen 


ELI 
OLDFIELD and THE CORSICAN BROTHERS, Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday 
nights. OLIVIA Wednesday morning next. 24th, and Saturday morning, 27th, at 2.0. 


Saturday night,27th, THE B 
the performance. 


LLS. Box Office (Mr. J. Hurst) open 10 to 5 and during 


MAPLE & CO 


LIMITED, 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 
THE LARGEST 


FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT 


IN THE 
ANATOLI AN CARPETS. 


URKEY and ANA- 

TOLIAN STAIR CARPETS. The 
Largest Collection in Europe. ANATO- 
LIAN CARPETS in every size from 
8 ft. by 6 ft. up to the exceptional dimen- 
sions of 40 ft. long by 20 ft. wide, as 
well as an unusually amp’e variety for 
Stairs and Corridors, in widths ranging 
from 27 to 54 inches. 


APLE & CO. receive 
weekly consignments of these 
CARPETS, and invite intending pur- 
chasers to examine and compare both 
quality and price before deciding else- 
were. Such carpets are in many 
inst reproducti of the most 
unique examples of the seventeenth 
century. 


WORLD. 
PPURKEY CARPETS. 


TURKEY CARPET is, 

above all others, the most suit- 
ab'e for the Dining-room, its agreeable 
warmth of colouring enhancing the 
effect of the furniture and decorations, 
and indicating alike the good taste and 
comfortable circumstances of its pos- 
sessor. 


NATOLIAN and TUR- 
KEY CARPETS. The Finest 
Collection in Europe.—MAPLE & CO. 
enjoy the greatest facilities for getting 
Anatolian and Turkey Carpets of 
superior quality and finish, having their 
own agents at Onuchak, who personally 
supervise the dyeing and weaving. 
Purchasers of Anatolian and Turkey 
carpets will save ail intermediate profits 
by buying from MAPLE & CO. 


MAPLE 


2 MILLION BOTTLES FILLED IN 1873. 


18 MILLION 


” 1890, 


APOLLINARIS. 


“THE QUEEN OF 


TABLE WATERS.” 


“The Apollinaris Spring yields enough water not only for present uirements 
‘ut also for those of a future which is still remote.” ~ , 


“ The existing supply is adequate for filling forty million quart bottles yearly.” 
“The volume of gas is so great that it is dangerous to appreach the spring on a 


ewindless day. 


The Times, September 20, 1890, 


“G.B.” 


“ LANCET " ANALYSIS AND MEDICAL OPINIONS 


Post Free. 


FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS. 


FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT: 


DIABETES 


48s. PER DOZEN. 
CARRIAGE PAID. 


WHISKY. 


OF THE PROPRIETORS: 
GEORGE BACK & CO. 
DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, BISHOPSGATE. 


RESIDENTIAL FLATS, 
WHITEHALL COURT. 


FAOING THAME3 EMBANKMENT AND WHITESALL PLAOE, S.W. 


These excellent suites are fitted with every modern convenience—namely, hot and cold 
water, electric sight and bells, visitors’ and servants’ lifts in operation night and day, and 
occupy the finest position in London, affording extensive views of the river (with the Surrey 
Hilts in the distance) and the Embankment Gardens. They are also most conveniently and 


centrally situare with respect to the principal clubs, theatres, &c. 


he rooms are all finished 


€o suit the wishes of incoming tenants. and the rentals include all rates, taxes, water suprly, 
fighting ard heating of the corridors and staircases, and the services of all the porters. The 
suites may be viewed at any time on application tothe Superintendent, J. C. SUMMERFIELD, 

Agen’ (late 


at the office on the premises, or to Hamrron & SONS, Estate 


Waterloo House), 8.W. 


ta, | Cockspur Street 


ELECTRIC 


LIGHTING 


FOR MANSIONS, PRIVATE HOUSES, &c. 
ATTENTION PAID TO TEMPORARY INSTALLATIONS FOR Dances, &¢, 
Inquiries invited. Estimetes free. 

WOODHOUSE & RAWSON UNITED, Limited, 

88 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, B.C. 

Where « Mode! Installation cac be seen at work. 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


WITHOUT A MIDDLEMAN. 
LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION, 


81 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1806. 


Funds in Hand, £4,000,000. 


Mutual Life Assurance, 
there being no Shareholders to participate in Surplus. 


Economical Management, 
the Expenses being only 3 per cent. of the Income. 


No Commission allowed or Agents paid, 


the intervention of a Middleman being dispensed with. 


Large Reductions of Premium yearly, 


ranging, at the present time, from 61 per cent. thereof to 
TOTAL EXTINCTION and more. 


Annual Premium for the Assurance of £100 at death, 


subject, after seven years, to such abatement as may be declared year by 
year atter a valuation of the assets and liabilities, 


| 
Age Payable * | 40% thereoft | Age Payable ® | 40% thercoft 
next for Bret payable an for first payable 
= | 7 years after 7 years || P 7 years after 7 years 
| gad | | 
20 290 019 8 | 45 499 1b 
25 213 6 115 || 50 876 | 230 
30 2193 | 138 || 3 696 21110 
3 | 60 715 0 320 
4 | 3170 | #11010 65 989 | 31 6 


* A moiety (if amounting to £10) of a Member's premium during the 
first seven years may remain as a loan on the policy. 

+ The Directors, while they quote a less reduction than is now being 
allowed, must not be understood to make any promise as to future abate- 


nt. 
Detailei Prospectus, with other Rates of Premium, Accounts, and fu!l 
information, may be obtaized on application. 


CRYSTAL PALACE TRIENNIAL HANDEL FESTIVAL, 
(TRIENNIAL HANDEL FESTIVAL, CRYSTAL PALACE, 


June, SELECTION and Scaler. 
formers. Solo Organ, Mr. W. T. Best. Organist to Festival, Mr. A.J. Eyre. Conductor, 
MADAME ALBANI, 
MADAME NORDICA and MISS MACINTYRE, 
MISS MARIAN McKENZIE and MADAME BELLE COLE, 
MADAME EMILY SQUIRE, 
MR, EDWARD LLOYD and MR, BARTON McGUCKIN, 
MR. SANTLEY, MR. BRERETON, and MR. BRIDSON. 


(TRIENN IAL HANDEL FESTIVAL, CRYSTAL PALACE. 
for the three d £2 128. 6d., and 

£3 38. days, ibe. ry 1 Tickets admit to 

Palace. On Sale at Crystal Palace, S.E., or Novello, Ewer, & Co.'s, | Berners Street, W., 

$0 and 81 Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C. 

pro ‘ESSOR LEGROS.—An Exhibition of ETCHINGS, 
TING RE ON VIEW, at ROBERT DUNTHORNE's, 


ROYAL NAVAL EXHIBITION, 
CHELSEA, 8.W. 
_Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Open from 11 A.M, till 11 P.M. 
R29 YAL 


NAVAL EXHIBITION. 


Close to Grosvenor Road Station on the L, B. & S. C.and L, C. & D. lines, 

Within a few minutes of Sloane Square Station, from which omnibuses run direct. 
Road-Car Service from the doors every six minutes to and from Liverpool 
Victoria Station, Westminster, Charing Cross, Strand. Ludgete Hill, 
Bank, Broad Street. Fares to or from Naval Exhibition and Victoria Station, 1d. 
Naval Exhibition and Chancery Lane, 24. Naval Exhibition and Liverpool 

t, 3d. 

oy arivalled Attractions, and the following are some of the principal features :— 
Arctic Relics, Arts Gallery containing one of the finest collections ever got to- 
her—Historical Colections of Models of Ships of War and Mercantile Marine— 
‘ull-size Models of H.M.S. “ Victory” and Eddystone Lighthouse, on which will 
he burning the most powerful light in the world—Monster Ordnance (guns of 
57 tons and 110 tons)—Machine-Guo Firing—Torpedoes—Exhibition of Diving, 
&o.— Lake 250 feet long by 150 feet wide, on which Mimic Combats between 
Models of two modern Battle Ships will take place, and illustrations of Submarine 
Mining, &c., will be given—Nautical Displays in the Arena—Performances by tbe 
Sons of Neptune Opera Company—Aquatic Fireworks—Balloon Ascents— Monster 
Iceberg, containing realistic Arctic Scenery, and Panorama of Trafalgar—Grounds 
ey Sa (th ds of Col Lights). Decoratic Lighting by 


James Pain & Sons, Hon. See., Capt. A. JBPHSON, BN. 


ROYAL SOCIETY for the PREVENTION of CRUELTY 
to ANIMALS. 
Patron-HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
The SIXTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING wiil be held at 105 Jermyn Street, on 
June 27, 1891, to receive the Committee's Report, ae, 
The Noble President will open business at 11.30. 

: held on the same day at 3P.M., at Her Majesty's Theatre, Hay- 
the DUCHESS OF PORTLARD will present the Anntal Prizes 
to successful Essayists of Metropolitan Schools. JOHN COLAM, 


— 
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GERMAN EXHIBITION, 


Earl’s Court, West Brompton, and West Kensington, 


President. 
His Highness the Duke of SAXE-COBURG-GOTHA, 


Director-General--JOHN WHITLEY, Esq. 


(GERMAN EXHIBITION. 


The most complete and valuable display of Germ: 
Works of Art ever exhibited in England, inc udin the paint- 
ing lent by H.M. The Queen, of the German Imperi ‘al Fam ly. 


The FIRST exclusivel Te EXH Ger- 
man Industries yet seen a London. — 


Exhibitors from Thirty German Cities, 


(GERMAN EXHIBITION. 


By Special Permission of H.M. THE EmpEror. 
The Bana of the 105th Saxon Infantry Regiment. 


By Permission of H.R.H. Tue PrIncE REGENT oF BAVARIA, 
The Band of the 2nd Bavarian Infantry Regiment. 


THE HUNGARIAN BOYS’ BAND. 


The Arlberger Troupe of Tyroler Singers. 
Realistic Scenery of the Rhine, Heidelberg, Potsdam, Ntiremberg, Munich, &c. 
« Magnificent Illumination of the Gardens in the Evening by Pain & Sons. 
At 3.30 and 8.30 p.m., in the Arena, “‘GERMANIA,” being a Life Picture of 
episodes from the Military and Civil History of the German Empire, combining 
elaborate scenic effects with realistic incidents, from ancient times to the present 


For particulars concerning admissions, dc., see London Daily Papers. 


GERMAN EXHIBITION. 


A GRAND GERMAN FESTIVAL will be given on Saturday. June 27, 1891, 
by the Executive Council of the GerMAN EXHIBrrTion. In ALD of the FUNDS of 
the GERMAN HOSPITAL, 


President. 
His Royal Highness the DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, K.G. 


ANO 
THE GERMAN SOCIETY OF BENEVOLENCE. 
President, 
His Excellency COUNT HATZFELDT. 

Under the Immediate Patronage of 
His Royal Highness the Dake of Connaught, K.G. 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Connaught. 
His Royal Highness the Priace Christian of S:hleswig. Holstein, K.G. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein. 
His Royal High: ess Prince Henry of Battenberg, K.G. 
Her Royal Highness Princess Henry of Rattenberg. 
His Royal Highness the Grand Duke of Hesse, K.G, 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Albany. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambriige, K G. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess Mary Adelaide, Duchess of Teck. 
His Highness the Duke of Teck, G.C.B. 
His Serene Highness Prince Victor of Hohenlohe. 
Her Serene Highness Princess Victor of Hohenlohe. 
His Excellency the German Ambassador. 
His Excellency the Austro-Hungarian Ambassalor. 
His Excellency the Netherlands Minister, 
His Serene Highness Prince Bliicher von Wablstatt. 
The Marquis of Lorne, K.T. 
The Lord Mayor. 

&e. &e. &e, 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—NOTICE is Hereby Given that 
the Office of this Society has been REMOVED from 1 Adam Street, Adelphi, to 
24 HANOVER SQUARE, W. 
By Ordr, 
Jane 13, 1891, 


OREIGN TRAVEL.—A LONDON VICAR (Univ. Coll. 

Oxon.) ordered a long rest, would be glad to take charge of YOUNG GENTLEMAN 

or act as TRAVELLING COMPANION Siher on the Continent or the Holy Land. or 

‘Australia. &e.,for Summer holidays or Autumn and Winter months.—Address, R. E., care 
of Mr. Waters, Kookselier, Westbourne Grove, W. 


GEORGE ARMSTRONG. 


ANCROFT’S SCHOOL, WOODFORD, ESSEX.— An 


EXAMINATION will be held on Septem for the award of THREF 
BOARDING FOUNDATION between ten and thirteen 
ears of age are eligible to enter. 
“The subjects of exem'pation will be Reading, Writing, and Arith Eng! 
and the Geography of Europe, with Elementary Mathems tics, French and Latin as optional 
subjec’s. For Lets € periculare and forms of application apply to the Clerk to the 
Governo: ors, Drapers’ H Throgmorton Street, E.C. 


Sr’. MARK’S SCHOOL, WINDSOR.—EXAMINATION for 


SCHOLARS H4IPS begin on July 13. For particulars apply to the HRaAD-MASTER. 


KiNG EDWARD the SIXTH’S SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM, 
LS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ASTON. 

WANTED in aaa next, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS, certificated, qualities | to 
teach the English Language and 3 Drawing and F rene desirable. Saiury, £100. 

os of ¥ aogmencs and further particu ars may be m writing to 

. King Edward's 1, New Street, Birmingham. te to whom applications and 
copy: woo wT (not more than th. ee) should be sent ou or before July 6. 
Birmingham, June, 


a 


KY ERSLEY, EASTBOURNE.—Sea air, refined home, high- 
class Baseation. Principal, Mrs. DASH, Widow of the late ee. Frede:ick Dash. 

Sound Christian influence, signal suecess at the University and Musical Examinations. 
always under two resident French Mistresses. 
Tennis, Kiding. Social evening once a week, for recreation, 
music. aes <c., with late dinner. Superior school cuisine. 

Slizhtly higher fees jor eider gris = ~ pr vate bedrooms and late dinner every evening. 
to say, she receives girls not requiring regula? 


According to request. Mrs. D.sh 
School Course during the summer menthe. 


The HALF-TERM, June 17. Fees from date of entrance. 
Cu AMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. — Miss WILLS and 


Madame de WORMS, of Pr S:i la will RY MOVE their EDUCATIONAI, HOME 
for ELDER GIRIS to the above much larger house in September. Grounds, five acres, 
Address, Madame de Worms, 17 Lein-ter Square, Bavewater, from June 11 to July 7. 


THE ELECTRICAL STANDARDIZING, TESTING, and 
TRAINING INSTITUTION. 
SCHOLARSHIPS EXHIBITIONS. 

A “ Faraday Scholarship of the value of 80 Guineas year, and a “ Scholarshi 
of the wales Of 50 Gui ines year, both tenable for two years, are awarded by the Counc: 
t 

“Entrance Sabibitions,. of values ranging from 20 to 40 Guineas a year, may be awarded by 

Full particulars on 


Faradav House. C! Cross Road. W.C 
15 St. Hel Helen’ Piace, Ec. 


A. LATHAM, M.A., Secretary. 


HOUSE, COVENTRY. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the SONS of Corti aren. Established 1800. 
received from Six to Twelve years of age, an’ prepared for College ani E 
Hoss. ‘which have hitherto been successfully passed by the Pupils ofthis School. Bight acres 

recreation ground.—Apply for particulars to Mrs. and Miss HoueHToN. 


SHIPPING. 
P and O, MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR MALTA, BRINDISI, 
GYPT, ADEN, and MADRAS vid BOMBAY ... Sis} every week. 


cazce TTA, COLOMBO, CHINA, STRAITS, JAPAN 
AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, every alternate ween, 
aLEXANDRIA.. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA, 

THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 


Street, E.C., and 25 Cock- 


Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH. GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and 
COLOMBO. STEAMERS am mon LARGEST ASTEST afloat. High-cle 
Cuisine, Electric Lighting. Hot an Baths, Good end 
. GREEN & 
Managers... {ANDERSON SRBERSON, & CO... Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C. 
For freight or passage apply to the latter firm. 


PLEASURE GRUISES 


TO THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN, 


the ORI ENT COMPANY'S STEAMSHIP? GARONNE,” 3,876 tons an® 
Chim BORAZU,” 3,847 tons register, leaving London 
JULY |, for twenty-seven in Gore. | JULY 23, for twenty-seven days. 
UST 5, for twenty-three days. 
Calling at Leith two days later. 
The Steamers will be navigated through the “ Inner Lead,” i.e. Py A the Fringe of 
off the Coast on ‘the firet two trips the 
rth Cape will be reac’ while the sun is above the horizon at midn 
id baths. and **CHIMBURAZO " are fitted with electric tight, electric bells, 
t and coid bat! 8 
a re 8, veen & Co., 13 Fenchurch Avenue ; Anderson, Anderson, & Co.,5 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, 


EDUCATIONAL. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES (Aberystwith).— 

The Council of the UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES (Aberystwith) is about 

to proceed to the ELECTION of a PRINCIPAL of the College. Jn addition to the ordinary 

duties of head of a University Coliege, the Peincipal will be required to peform those of a 

‘rofessor in some department with which he may be epecially conversant to be subsequently 

allotted to him by the Council. The salary of the office is £600 ayear. Applications, 

together with 60 printed copies of testimonials, should be sent to the HON. SECRETARY. 

University College of Wales, 27 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., on or before Monday, July 6 
nex 


Bera HTON COLLEGE, SCHOLARSHIPS.—One of £75; 
seven of £50; three of £20 per annum, Examination on July lith and 15th.—For oars 
ticulars apply to the Head-Master, Rev. Hares B ER, The The College, Brighton. 


QOUNDLE SCHOOL. — An EXAMINATION for SIX 


SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on July 7. For particulars apply to the Hzap- 
ASTER. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to fill 
p Vacancies on the Foundation and Exhibitions will begin on July 7.—For par- 
ticulars apoly w the Hbab-MasTER, Dean's Yard, Westminster r. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
for September. One of £50, several of £30 to £21, will be competed for on July 21, 
Apply. Heav- Master, therborne, Dorset. 


HEAD-MASTERSHIP, PENANG FREE SCHOOL. 
PENANG, STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 

HEAD-MASTER required st once for the above School, the pupils in which (principally 
Chinese) number ad ut 500. There are six English (Certifcated) Assistant Masters, besides 
BUDO teache s (Furasians and Chinese). An English on the lines of 
Standar’- I. to VII. of the English Code, is civen to boys. to the eaten of whom English is 
a foreign Jeomwage The sch: sol is and is under the ec 
officio p y or the R Cc 

QUALIFICATIONS TERMS.—Married Graduate preferred. Salary, $3,000 (three 
thousand dollars, a year, with or an allowance of $600 a year ot 
quarters, at op.io of to Penang provided. Written agree- 
ment tw serve sor three years, a by mutual consent. No pension 


s For a apply ‘to the latter firm, or to West-End Agents, Grindlay & Co., 55 Parliamen? 
treet.s 


HOTELS. 
[_FRACOMBE. —ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. Great Health 


Resort. Private Marine Esplanade. Eight Lawe-Tennle Courts. Large 
Bath. Two Hundred end F Fifty Hoome. ff of Manage: 


EDFORD HOTEL, BRIGHTON Old Established. 
Hed in situ porite West Pier. Spacious Coffee and Reading Rooms. 


Moderate tari 


ROYAL ALFRED AGED MERCHANT SEAMEN’. 
INSTITUTION. Opened in 1867. 


THE HOME, BELVEDERE, KENT. 
Pensioners at all Ports of the United Kingdom. 
Annual Disbursements, £6,000. Annual Subscriptions, £1,800. 
Number of Inmates, 100. Out-Pensioners, 200. 
Patron—Admiral H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, K.G. 
Chairman—Admiral Sir F. LEOPOLD McCLINTOCK, F.R.S. 
Deputy-Chairman —Captain DAVID MAINLAND, F.R.G.S. 


The of thie Charity to give a Home or Feaston to the Merchant Sailor when Old, 
Destitute, Friendless. 

. 1,700 Applicants, have entered the henefits of this Charitv ; but from 
owt unable to adm of aud worthy 
pre re who for Forty years have been at Sea as 2 naa, Mate, or Master. 
bscriptions and Donations are urgently needed to reduce this heavy list and:to relieve 


Office : 58 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 
W ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL, Broad Sanctuary, S.W.— 


Instituted 1719.—The House Committe solicit CONTRIBUTIONS in 


W, E. DENNY, Secretary. 


lications should be addressed, with least poss ble delav, to W. 'E. Max AXWELL, Esq., 
CAG tare of the Crown Agents for the Colonies, Downing Street, Londoa, 8.W. 


Idest Londo: by voluntary eubhecript Aaditions! Annu 


a& 
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INSURANCES, BANKS, &c. 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 
LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET. ABERDEEN—1 UNION TERRACE. 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS, £3,975,000. 
The FIFTY-FIFTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of this Company was nena 
= id house at Aberdeen on Friday, June 12, 1891, when the Directors’ Meport w: 
Phe | following is a summary of the Report referred to :— 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

The PREMIUMS received last year amounted to £671,464 Ss., showing an increase of 
£45,135 12s. 3d. over those of the previous year. 

The LOSSES amounted to £395,185 12s. 3d., or 58°9 per cent. of the premiums, 

The EXPENSES of MANAGEMENT ofatinting commission to agents and charges of 
every kind) came to £220,003 12s. 6d , or 328 per cent. of the premiums. After reserving 
the usual 334 per cent. of the to cover li r current policies, a profit 

was earned of £41,226 Is, 4d. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
ASSURANCE BRANCHES. —The new assurances during the year reached in the agers. 
the sum o! hese new assurances pane annual premiums amounting 

£18,823 17s. 7d., amounting to £650 13s. 

The TOTAL INCOME of the Year (including interest) was £309,312 93. 10d. 

. The CLAIMS amounted to £139,090 13s. 8d. 

‘The EXPENSES of MANAGEMENT (including commission) were limited to 10 per cent. 
of the premiums received. 
my 1, BRANCH.— The sum of £17,099 13s, 2d. was received for Annuities granted 


The whole FUNDS of the Life Department now amount to £2,432,693 103. 1d. 
QUINQUENNIAL INVESTIGATION. 


investigation has been made on the most stringent data ever used by the Com 
Then rate of interest assumed throughout has been 3 per 
In the Non-participation Branch, the profits of which belong to the shareholders, the 
surplus is £43,120, 
In_the freieigation Branch, the profits of which bel i 
ich belong to the policyholders, there is a 
In the Annuity , Branch, the profit or loss on which is for the account of the shareholders, 
there isa deficiency of £1.48) 
The Report having been adopted, uti ( 
ing effect were unanimously carried : Ay aan, the sum of £50,000 be added to ire Reserve 
Fund (making the same £900,000); that the sum of £37,500 be tenpeheged trom from the Non- 
pusticipation 3 aife Fund Account to the Profit and Loss Account ; that the sum of £1,481 be 
transfer: m the Profit «nd Loss Account to the Annu'ty F und ; that a further dividend 
of £1 5s. an ae bonus of 15s. per share be paid in respect of the year 1890 (making the total 
distribution forthe pear £3 per share); and that a reversionary bonus of £1 Ils. per aan. pox 
annum be deci: She the original amounts assared by ry in the Partici pa’ 
neh on last, ror the five years ending : 
ve bonus, a rate of £ cent. per ann ome 
claiins before December 31, 1595. 


he F 


London Board of Directors. 
Gotgnel Robert Bari: Alex. Heun Goschen, Esq. 
moO Bonsor, Esq., M.P. Wm. E. Hu ubbard, Esq. 


Ferdinand M. Huth, 
Henry James Lubbock, Esq. 
William Walkinshaw, Esq. 
Secretary—H. E. WILSON. 
Fire DeparTMENT—JAMES ROBB, Manager. 


Lire DerarTMeNT—THOS, H. COOKE, Actuary. 
General Manager of the Company—J AS. VALENTINE. 


Copies of the Report, with the whole of the C 
obtained from any of the Company's Uttices or Agenc_es. npany for the year 1890, may be 


THE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Esras.isHep 1836, 
Heap Orrices: LIVERPOOL AND LONDON, 


Total Invested Funds.......... £8, 080, 854. 
To all requiring Fire and Life I: 
THE COMPANY'S PROSPECTUS IS WELL WORTH READING. 
Write for it, or apply at at “er of the Offices or Agencies 
Company. 
Applications Agencies invited. 
Lonpon Orrices : CORNHILL AND CHARING CROSS. 


CALEDONIAN IMMEDIATE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Grants Immediate Life Assurance 
without Medical Examination, 


— est Chaplin, Esq. 
Sir Philip K.C.B. 
Alex. P. Fletcher, Esq. 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


For Pamphlet containing particulars 
of this New Scheme, apply to the 
Secretary of the Head Office, 


or to any ot Com: WITHOUT MEDICAL 


pany’s Branches. 


Lonpon OFFICES: 
82 KING WILLIAM STREET, EO, 


EXAMINATION. 


AND 
14 WATERLOO PLACE, 
PALL MALL, 8.W. 


R®YAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, 
Incorporated a.p. 1720. 
FUNDS........£4000,000, CLAIMS PAID........£35,000,000, 


LIFE. YIRE. SEA. ANNUITIES. 
MODERN AND IMPROVED SYSTEM OF ASSURANCE, 
Full Particulars on application to 
Cnizr Orrice: ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., or to 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


Church of Qngland 


LIFE AND FIRE 
Zissurance Fnstitution, 


A New System of Assurance 
Write for explanatory pamphlet 


without Medical Examination : ph 
“ PERFECTED” PENSIONS. tothe Office, 9 & 10 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 2 PALL MAL", 8.W. 
Subscribed Capital ,£1,200,000, Paid-up, £300,000, Total Invested Funds, over £1,800,000. 

COZENS SMITH, General Mana_er. 


SUN FIRE OFFICE. 


FounpepD 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1890, £361,500,000. 
BANE of NEW ZEALAND.—Incorporated by Act of 


General Assemb'y, July 29, 1861._Bankers to the New Zealand 
Head Offce—| Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


ital Paid-up £900,000 


This Bank grants drafts on all its branch and agencies, an and transacts every description 

banking business connected with New Zealand, A Australia, and Fiji, on the most fa 

H. B. MACNAB, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
BIRKBECK BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
REE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS balances Two 
ov CENT. on SURREN T ACCOUNTS, calculated on mi when 
below £100. SHA 
SAVINGS: DEPARTMENT. For 


deposit, and allows Interest, at the rate of TH 
pie The BIRKBECK ALMANACEK, with full ke post free 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager 


(THE ENGLISH BANK of the RIVER PLATE, Limited. 
Subscribed ¢ £1,500,000. Paid-up, £750,000. Reserve Fund, £425,000, 
Deposits for hed periods at rates of interest to be ascertained 


Li 
pian at Credit, Bills of Exchange, and Cable Transfers issued on the Branches and 


chilis payable i in Buenos Ayres, Montevid op Maserto, and other cities of the Argentineand 


uguay Kepublics negotiated or sent for collectio 
The Bank Poffects Purchases end 8 Sales of Stock, Shares, Coupons, and other Securities, 


coligts Dvidend undertakes every description THORNBURY, Secretary. 
ESTABLISHED 1868. 
THE LIBERATOR BUILDING SOCIETY, 
20 BUDGE ROW, CANNON STREET, LONDON, B.C. 


Reserve Fund ..............-. £90,000. 
December 31, 1890. receive five per cent. 
Four percents paid ou F Shares (430 each) during Financial Year of issue. Five per cent. 
“bive per cent. fe Saat of £500 and upwards made for fixed terms, 
at one month's notice Four per cent. 


For cent apply to the Secretary, A. TEMPLE. 
NEW ZEALAND LOAN and MERCANTILE AGENCY 


COMPANY, Limited. 
ESTABLISHED 1665. 
Capital Subscribed  £4,000,000 


Capital Paid-up.. 

Reserve Fund end Undivided Profits 

Investments per Balance-sheet at December 31, 1890 £4,204,750 
Directors. 


H. J. BRISTOWE, 
The Rt. Hon, Sir J AMES FERGUSSON, Bart., G.C.8.I., K.C.M.G., M.P. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir JOHN E. GORST, Q.C., M.P. 
The Rt. Hon. A. J. MUNDELLA, M P, 
Sir GEORGE RUSSELL. Bart., M P. 
THOMAS RUSSELL, Esq., C.M.G. 
Sir EDWARD W. STAFFORD, G.C.M.G. 
The Directors issue Terminable Debentures at par for £50 and upwards, bearing interest 
4 per cent. for five or six years, end 4h per cent. for seven to ten years ; and Four per Cent. 
Perpetual Debentures or Four on r Cent. Debenture Stock at £97 per £100. 
The interest is payable hal rfearly. on January | and July 1, by cou 
Debentures, and by warr«nts in favour of the registered holders of the os ure, Stock. 
The Debentures and Debenture ~ | are limited to, and are secu the Unpaid Capital 
by the investments and general essets of the 
Forms of application can be obtained at the offices of the Company. 


HENRY M. PAUL, Manager. 
Portland House, Basinghall Street, London, E.c. 


FRY’S COCOA. 


PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA. 


“I have never tasted Coeoa that I 


“TItis an excellent dietetic food and | 
beverage, highly nutritious, palatab.e 


and invigorating.” like so well.” 
| Sir A. CAMERON, M.D. President 
MRCS, College of Surgeons, Ireland, 


53 PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 


DS EF ORD'S MAGNESIA. 
This pure Solution is the best remedy 

for Acitity of the Stomach, Heartburn,. 

Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


INNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 


The safest and most gentle —- 


for delicate constitutions, 
Children and Infants. 


8old throughovt the World. 


Drink GEROLSTEIN 


BEFORE BREAK 


Drink GEROLSTEIN 


AND WHISKEY AFTER BREAKFAST. 


Drink GEROLSTEIN 


AND RED WINE FOR DINN 


Drink GEROLSTEIN 


D WHISKEY AFTER DINNER. 


6s. per 50 Pints. 


GEROLSTEIN CO., 153 CHEAPSIDE. 
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BOOKS, &ec. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 
BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, PUBLISHERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN AMERICA, INDIA, THE COLONIES, AND ABROAD. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould's great Ornithological Works. 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE; Specimen Number, post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: X 
136 STRAND, W.C., ann 87 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


[HE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
per annum, paid in advance : 
Any partof the United Kingdom 832 
India aad China 113 6 
Other British Colonies, Europe, Egypt, andAmerica........ 1 10 6 
STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 


ROME’S GREAT MISTRESS: New Sensational 


Historical Romance. By Joun Howarp. Crown 8vo, Pictures, 1s. 6d. and 
28.—Simvntn & Co. 


VOL. VII. now ready. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA. 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. 
WITH MAPS AND WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 


10 vols. imperial 8vo. Entirely New Edition. Vols. I., II., III.. IV., V., VL, 
and VI{. are now ready, price 10s. each, cloth ; 15s. each, half-morocco. 


The Work is also being issued in Monthly Parts, price 1s. each. 


Daily Chronicle-—“ No subject of importance seems to have heen omitted, and 
the space allotted to each is fairly proportioned to its magnitude, while the in- 
formation is invariably brought up to a very recent date.” 


Spectator.—“ In every respect—in the literary quality of the articles, and in the 
care with which they have been edited—Volume VI. is quite the equal of its pre- 
decessers.”” 


¥. B, Daily Matl.— Wherever we have tested its accuracy, we have found it 
almost absolutely without a flaw. The articles are admirably proportioned, the 
symmetry of the work being one of its most striking characteristics; and for the 
great bulk of readers it gives all the information that is likely to be required. - 


British Weekly.—* The work is maintained with unflagging spirit ; no care, no 
pains, no expense have been spared, and the result is a hook which It will not be 
easy to supersede. The articles throughout, and the whole work of editing, are 
most ably and coascientiously done.” 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LIMITED, 47 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; 
AND EDINBURGH. 


VERE FOSTER’S DRAWING BOOKS. 


RUDIMENTARY PERSPECTIVE. Intended 


for the Use of Young Learners and Beginners, to enable them to better 
understand the subject of Drawing from Objects. Cloth, Is. 6d. 


MODEL DRAWING; or, Drawing from 


By H. J. Dennis, Principal Art pont Dulwich College, Lambeth 
School of Art, &c. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, LEMITED, OLD BAILEY. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS, 


HAYTHORNE’S DAUGHTER. By Paur 


3 vols, 


A HARVEST of TARES. By Vere Craverine, 


Author of “‘ A Modern Delilah,” “‘ Barcaldine,” &c, 2 vols, 


A LIFE’S DEVOTION. By Lady Viremta 


Sanpans, Author of “ A Bitter Repentance.” 3 vols. 


THE HERMITS of CRIZEBECK. By Henry 


Author of “ A Modern Greek Heroine,” “ A Widow,” &c, 


A LADY of MY OWN. By Hexen Proruero 


Lewts, Author of “ Her Heart’s Desire.” 3 vols, 


A RAINBOW at NIGHT. By M. E. Le Crerc, 


Author of “ Mistress Beatrice Cope.” 2 vols, 


LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREST. 


EDWARD STANFORD'S LIST. 
Just published, demy 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. ; paper wrapper, 2s. 6d, 


A GUIDE to the CHOICE of BOOKS, for 


Students and General Readers. By AxTHUR H. D, ACLAND, M.P., 
Fellow of Bal'iol College, 
ast Travel Government Publications -History 
estic Economy— ati Gecsre vel 
Languages.~Literature Philosophy —Foll itical and Social Economy—Folitical Science— 
wae Baie has undertaken a. a very useful task, and he has discharged it with much judg- 
‘he book is arranged.” — Times. 


TWO-SHILLING SERIES OF COUNTY GUIDES. 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, with Maps and Plans. 


BEDFORDSHIRE, By A.J. Foster,M.A. TAgDoN (THROUGH). By the Rev. W. J. 
CAMBRIDGFSHIRE. By A. G. Hill, B.a. Le 
HANNEL ISLA Ss. P. Bevan. NO FO By Walter ge. 
CORNWALL. By W.H Treselias SOMERSETSHIRE. 3 N. 
DEKBYSHIRE, By R. N. Worth, F.G.S. SUFFOLK . Taylor. ries. 
DEVON, NORTH. By R. N. Worth, F.G.S. URREY.- By %: Bevan and R. N. 
DEVON. SOUTH. Worth, 
DORSETSHIRE. GS, 7. F. Chambers, F.R.A. 
ENGLISH Bist Rick. ARW KSHIRE. By G. P. Bevan 
nkin WILTSI By R. Worth, 0.8. 
EX alford, M.A WORCESTERSH RE. By R.N 
HA HIRE, van, an yG 
Beet ORDSHIRE. By By Tester, mA. By G. P. Bevan and R. N. 
‘ort 
LONDUN {ROUND ABOUT). By the | YORKSHIRE(WEST RIDING). By G. P. 
Rev. W. J. Leftie, BA Bevan, F.S.S. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES. 


p. 8vo. cloth, with Maps, 


ENGLISH | LAKES. Kighth Edition. ww ith 9 Maps and 3 


THE ISLE ‘a W GHT. Fifth Edition. With 2 Maps, 2s. 6d. 
NORTH WALES. Fourth Edition. With 2 Maps, 6s, 6d. ; 


Smaller Guide, 3s. 6d. 

Also, in Five Sections, separately :—Curster, LLANDUDNO, Bettws-y-Cozp and 
and BALA, ABRRYSTWITH and LLANGOLLEN, With 
Maps, boards, ls. 6d. each 

ISLE of MAN. Third Edition. With Map, 


CARLISLE, GILSLAND, The ROMAN Ra and NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD. With Map, 5s. 


FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 
NORWAY. Wittson’s Handy Guide. New Edition, Revised 
Maps, limp cloth, 5s. WILLSON'’S HANDY MAP OF NORWAY. 2s. 
GERMAN: RIV ERS. Camping Voyages. Ry ARTHUR. A. 
cloth, 10s. 6d, * There is nothing so good in existence.” 
CANARY “{SLANDS. "By Joun Wuitrorp. 7 Maps and 
Illustrations, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
MADEIRA: its’ Scenery and How to See It. By Excew M. 
TayLor. Map and Plan, «c., cloth. 7s. 6d. 
LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 26 ayp 27 COCKSPUR STREET, 8.W. 
(TOURISTS CATALOGUE, 56 pp., post free for Penny Stamp.) 


Harper’s 
Magazine. 


Du Maurier’s Novel. “Peter Ibbetson” 
(Part II.), illustrated by the Author; “Briticisms and 
Americanisms,” by Brander Matthews; “The Warwickshire 
Avon from Evesham to Tewkesbury.’ by A. 'T. Quiller-Couch, 
illustrated by Alfred Parsons; “ Oliver Wendell Holmes,” 
by George William Curtis ; “ An Imperative Duty,” Part I. 
of a Novel by W. D. Howells ; “ Christianity and Social- 
ism,’ * by Rev. J. M. Bucklev, D.D. ; “The Republic of Para- 
guay,” by Theodore Child; and “ London—Saxon and 
Norman,” elaborately illustrated, the second of 


Besant’s London Papers form a portion of 
160 Pages, with 95 Illustrations. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CO,, 45 ALBEMARLE STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


TRISCHLER & CO’S NEW NOVELS. 


Now ready. Atall Booksellers’ and Libraries, 


FRENCH FICTION OF TO-DAY. 


By MADAME VAN DE VELDE. 
Beautifully with the following Portraits French Authors :— 


I. 
our DE MAUBASSANT. 


Now Ready. 
JULY NUMBER, 
One Shilling. 


Il. 
PIERRE. 


HENRI EMILE ZOLA. 
GEORGES ARSENE HOUSSAYE, 
ViCTOR CUERBULIEZ. LUDOVIC HALEVY. 
OCTAVE FEUILLET. ALPHONSE KAR 


R. 
ALPHONSE DAUDET. ADOLPHE BELOT. 
Daily News says :—* Madame Van de Velde has written two serious. yet light and amusing, 
volumes on French Fi tion of To-day. The authorcss renders full justice to the exquisite 
seuse of style in most French fiction.” 


In 2 vols, Price 21s. 


CHEAP EDITION now ready. 


DARELL BLAKE. 
By LADY COLIN CAMPBELL, 


the Saturdoy Review :—* The character of Lady Colin Campbell's hero is intensely 
interesting. It reveals uncommon scuteness and freshness of observation, and that reserve of 
power which the «sion and artistic control of power can alone suggest. Lady Colin 
Campbell is certainly gifted in the art so like intuition. it may be intuition that impels 
the fae ae hand to stay at the right moment in the provess of ———— te give 
eS accent of light or nuance of shade, with the simple and delicate touch that is 


Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
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The Saturday Review. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


THE DULLARD’S HANDBOOK SERIES. 


CONVERSATIONAL OPENINGS 
| AND ENDINGS: 


Some Hints for Playing the Game of Small Talk. 
In paper covers, price One Shilling, at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Just ready. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DUKE’S MARRIAGE,” 


THE ALDERMAN’S CHILDREN. By James 


BrinsLey Ricuarps. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


BY THE HON. MRS. HENNIKER. 


SIR GEORGE. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SIN OF JOOST AVELINGH.” 


AN OLD MAID’S LOVE. By Maarten 


MaarTens. Second Edition now ready. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY LADY LINDSAY. 


BERTHA’S EARL. By the Author of 


“Caroline.” 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “GIRALDI.” 


THE UNDERGRADUATE. By Ross Grorcr 


DeERING. 2 vols. crown Svo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “VENETIA’S LOVERS.” 


THE HALLETTS : a Country Town Chronicle. 


By Leste Kerr, Author of “A Hurricane in Petticoats” &c. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo, 


R(CHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


NOVELS AT ALL CIRCULATING LIBRARIES. 


I 
BY FERGUS HUME. 


WHOM GOD HATH JOINED; or, a Ques- 
tion of Marriage. By the Author of “The Man witha Secret” &c. 3 vols. 


By LADY CONSTANCE HOWARD (Author of “Sweetheart and Wife,” 
“Mollie Darling,” &c.), and ADA FIELDER KING, 


MASTER of HER LIFE. 3 vols. 


BY COLONEL ROWAN HAMILTON. 


BETWIXT TWO LOVERS. By the Author 


of ** The Last of the Cornets” &c. 2 vols. 12s, 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS, 


JOHN STRANGE WINTER'S NEW NOVEL. 
GOOD-BYE. Picture cover, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


B . Le N. 
BASIL and ANNETTE. Cloth, 2s 6d. 
BY 
VIOLA FANSHAWE. | Picture boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


BY HAWLEY SMART. 
THE PLUNGER: a Turf Tragedy of Five-and-twenty Years 


Ago. Cloth, 2s, 6d. Tune 24, 
F. V. WHITE & CO., 31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


New Volume just published, 8vo. price 18s. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: 


A Review of Public Events 
at Home and Abroad for the Year 1890. 


*,* Volumes of the ANNUAL REGISTER for the Years 1863-1889 
can still be had, 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
AND THE OTHER PROPRIETORS, 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. 


Mrs. OLIPHANT’S 


MEMOIR OF THE 


LIFE OF LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 


and of ALICE OLIPHANT, his Wife. 


2 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits, 21s. 


The Times says :—“ There has seldom been a more striking subject for picturesque 
biography than Laurence Oliphant. Rarely gifted, and with almost unrivalled 
personal fascinations, no man lived a fuller life........ Mrs. Oliphant bas done 
full justice to his double idiosyncrasy in writing a delightfal and sympathetic 
memoir.” 

Punch says:—“ The most interesting book we have read this year is the ‘ Life of 
Laurence Oliphant ’......Not the least striking thing in a book of rare value is the 
manner in which Mrs. Oliphant has acquitted herself in a peculiarly difficult task.”” 

St. James's Gazette says :—“ It continually deepens in interest from the first page 
to the last, and forms a combination of the pathetic, the humorous, and the 
wonderful not often to be met with.” 

The Daily Chronicle says :—“ This is the book of the season.” 

Black and White says :—“ A completely adequate record of one of the most 
extraordinary personalities of our generation, Jt would even be fitting to say the 
most extraordinary without qualification.” 


This day is published. 


GALLOWAY in ANCIENT and MODERN 


TIMES. By P. H. M‘Keruir, F.S.A. Scot., F.R.G.S., &c., Author of ** Lands 
and their Owners in Galloway.” Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 


This day is published, 


IT HAPPENED YESTERDAY. A Novel. 


By Freperick MARSHALL, Author of “ Claire Brandon,” “French Home 
Life.” 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


This day is published. 


LANDSCAPE GEOLOGY: a Plea for the 


Study of Geology by Landecape-Painters. By Huau Mitter, of H.M. 
Geological Survey. Crown 8vo. 3s. 
“Mr. Hugh Miller treats his subject with an eloquence and insight eminently 
worthy of his name and lineage...... Without sacrificing the precision of science, 
he treats geology with the insight of true poetic imagination.” — 7imes. 


This day is published. 
SIXTH DIVISIONAL VOLUME-—COMPLETING THE WORK. 


STEPHENS’ BOOK of the FARM. Fourth 


Edition, Revised, and in great part Rewritten. By JAMES MACDONALD, of 

the “Farming World” &c. Assisted by many of the Leading Agricultura} 

Authorities of the Day. Illustrated with numerous Portraits of Animals, 

Plans of Farm Buildings, and Engravings of Implements, &c. 10s. 6. 
Divisions I. to V. each 10s. 6d, 


— 


CRITICAL STUDIES in ST. LUKE’S GOS- 


PEL; its Demonology and Ebionitism. By CoLin Caurnrut, B.D., formerly 
Scholar and Fellow of Glasgow University ; Author of “ The First Thre 
Gospels in Greek, arranged in Parallel Columns,” &c. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

“A work distinguished by directness of statement, by critical acumen, and, 
above all, by a thoroughiy scientitic method...... A work which in its way is a> 
noteworthy as any that has appeared since Professor Bruce's ‘ Kingdom —, . 

sman, 


BLACKWOOD’S NEW SERIES OF 
COPYRIGHT NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo. bound in extra cloth, each 3s. 6d. 
Just published. 


THE BLACKSMITH of VOE. By Paur 


CusHING. 
“ Whoever likes a good story should read The Blacksmith of Voe.’ It has » 
charm all its own.”—“ Our Note Book,” by James Payy, in Juustrated Londow 


News, May 23. 
The other Volumes of the Series ure:— 


THE DILEMMA. By the Author of “The Battle of 
Dorking.” 


MY TRIVIAL LIFE AND MISFORTUNE. By A 


Woman, 


PICCADILLY. By Lacrence Oviruanr. With Ilustra- 
tions, 


SONS AND DAUGHTERS. By Mrs. OxipHanr. 
FAIR TO SEE. By L. W. M. Lockuarr. 

THE REVOLT OF MAN. By Watrer Besant. 
MINE IS THINE. By L. W. M. Lockuarr. 
ALTIORA PETO. By Lavrexce Ourpuanr. 
DOUBLES AND QUITS. By L. W. M. Lockuar:. 
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CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, with Coloured Maps, 42s. the 2 vols, 


A HISTORY OF SICILY FROM 
THE EARLIEST TIMES. 


By EDWARD A. FREEMAN, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. 
Professor of Modern History, Fellow of Oriel H Fello 
Trinity College ; Author of “ A History of the 
VOLUME I. 
‘THE NATIVE NATIONS; the PHGENICIAN and 
GREEK SETTLEMENTS. 
VOLUME II. 
FROM the BEGINNING of GREEK SETTLE- 
MENT to the BEGINNING of ATHENIAN INTERVENTION. 
OTHER VOLUMES ARE IN PREPARATION. 
“A book which shou!d be read by every intelligent person.”—Guardian. 


Just published, Vol. I. crown 8vo. cloth boards. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 


ENGLAND wo J its Origin and Development. By WILLIAM STunps, D.D., Hon 
LL.D., Bishop of Oxford, and Honorary Student of Christ Church. Fifth Edition. 


Just published, Second Edition, demy 8vo. cloth, 14s. 


A GRAMMAR of the HOMERIC DIALECT. 


By D. B. Monro, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 


THE CLARENDON PRESS wed OF 
ENGLISH CLASSIC 
NEW VOLUME, 
Extra fep. Svo. cloth limp, 3s. 6d. 


LADY of the LAKE. Edited, 


with Preface and Ni W. MINTO, M.A., Professor English 
ture in the rdeen. Witha Map of Scott 's Lake District. 


“ The best edition of the poem for educational purposes that has yet appeared."’—Scoteman. 
NEW EDITION. 
Just published, Sixth Edition, Revised, extra fep. 8vo. cloth boards, 4s. 6d. 


‘THE VISION of WILLIAM CONCERNING 


PIERS bert FLOW Man. By LANGLAND (or LANGLRY). Edited by the 
LT AY of Latt.D., kilringtou and Bosworth Professor of Anglo-Saxon 


Just published, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, extra fep. 8vo. cloth limp, 2s. 


FIRST ENGLISH MIDDLE PRIMER. Ex- 


tracts from the Ancren Bivle ond Ormulum. With Grammar, Notes, and Glossary, by 
SWEET, M.A... Pn.D., LL.D.. formerly President of the Philolozical Society. 
Editor of Alfred's Version’ of the Cur ra Pastoralis,” of * Ad Anglo Saxun 
Reader,” “ A History of English Sounds,” * A Handbook of Phonetics,” og 


EW VOLUME of the “RULERS OF INDIA” SERIES. 
Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 23. 6d. 


WISCOUNT HARDINGE. By his Son and 


Private in CHARLES Viscount HaRpDINGR, B.A. 
ission to the Queen and Empress of India. 
*“ A most pashonee coach of a great military administrator and a pattern soldier.” 


Times. 
Full Prospectuses of the “ Rulers of India” Series on application. . 


Square Svo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


AN ELEMENTARY LATIN DICTIONARY. 


BY CHARLTON T, Lewis, Ph.D., Author of * A Latin Dictionary for Schools,” 
‘Editor ot “*)}ewis and Short's ‘Latin Dictionary.” With 

Readers, giving concise Information upon the Roman Era, Calendar, Weights, 
Measures, and Monev ; the Dates and Works of Roman Authors, the Latin Alphabet, 
— — with Specimens of Old Latin, the Koman Magistrates and Public 


¢ We — es “hesitation in “eclaring that this latest work of the American stholar will 
snot be superseded in English schools for many a year.’ cademy. 
“ The war serves all the purposes of a young student of classical Latin, and is well fitted 
use of the junior in Schools, further recommends itself by i its cheapness and 
(sman, 


Crown 8vo. with Diagrams, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


‘CHEMISTRY in SPACE. From Professor 


47. H. Vas Horr's “ Dix Années dans I'Histoire d'une Theorie.” Translated and 


Edited by J. E. Msusu, B.A., Demonstrator in Organic Chemistry at the Universit, 


Demy 4to. Part I. Fase. I. ST. MATTHEW, 128.6d, : Part I. Fase. IT. ST. MARK, 7s. 6d. 


NOUUM TESTAMENTUM DOMINI NOS- 


TRI CHRISTI Editionem Sancti Hieronymi. Ad 
Codie Iouanyes Woxrpsworrth, 8.T.P., Epis- 
copus Sarisburiensia in tatem HeNaico M., 
Societatis ‘pers Theologici Sarisburiensis Uice-Principali. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


‘STUDIES in the ARTHURIAN LEGEND. 


By Jons Rufs, M.A., Fellow of Jesus College, and Professor of Celtic at Oxford. 
* ¥¢ is weil for Science that the sc —y .treatment of * Arthurian Legead’ should fall into 
rthe wz, competent hands of Protessor Rh: Times, 
Very fearned, very scientific.” —Daily 


Sixth Edition, demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


(PRINCIPLES of the ENGLISH LAW of 


COPYRIGHT, and of AGENCY in its RELATION to CONTRACT. ep ~ | Sir 
wae, R. 'Aysoy. Bart , D.C.L., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law 
Warder of All Souls College, Oxford. 
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A NEW ENGLISH ‘DICTIONARY, on HISTORI- 
CAL ES: Materials collected by the Philological 
Sold also in Parts as follows :— 
Part IV. Section If, C-CASS (begin- 
ning Vol. IT.). 5s. 


Part J. A-ANT. 12s, 6d. 

» IL ANT-BATTEN, 123. 6d. 

» BATTBR-BOZ. 126 6d. »  V.CAST-CLIVY. 12s. 6d. 

», IV. Section I, BRA-BYZ. 7s. 6d. » VI. CLO-CON. — [In the press. 

Edited by Jawes A. H. McurRay. LL.D, sometime President of the Philological 
Society. Vol. zu. (E, F,and G), Part I.. E-EVERY (in = press). Edited oy Meyry 
A. Oxon., President of the Philological Socie 
With the assistance of many Scholars and Men ~ Science. 


A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. By Henry Georce 


Lippe, D.D., and Scott, D.D. Seventh Edition, Revised and Augmented 
throughout. 4to. clot h, 36s. 


AN INTERMEDIATE GREEK-ENGLISH LEXI- 


CON. Abridged from Lrppeut and Scort’s Seventh Edition. Small 4to. 12s. 6d. 
“It will periectly answer all school purposes even in the more advanced classes."” 
St. James's Gazette, 


A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. Abridged from 


| - Few chiefly for the use of Schools. Twenty-fourth Edition. Square 12mo. 


LEWIS and SHORTS LATIN DICTIONARY. 


Founded on Andrews’s Edition of Freund's Latin Dictionary. 4to. cloth, 25s. 


A LATIN DICTIONARY for SCHOOLS. By Cuartton 


T. Lewis, Ph.D., Editor of “ Lewis and Short’s Latin Dictionary.” Small 4to. cloth, 
price 18s. 
Within its limits without a rival among school "_Classical Review. 
“ The general accuracy and grasp is distinctly superior to that shown in any other Latin 
Dictionary.""— Academy. 


* LISH LANGUAGE. Arranged on an Historicsl Basis. By W. W. SKBAT, M.A. 
Second Edition. 4to, 42s. 


CONCISE ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of the 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By the same Editor. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 
price 5s. 6d. 


“Mr. Skeat’s larger Dictionary has established 14 title to the titude of all scholars ; 
and of his smaller Dictionary we can only say that it is not less useful ao a 


CLARENDON PRESS PARCHMENT SERIES. 
ADDISON. —SELECTIONS from PAPERS in the 


With Notes, by T. ARNOLD, M.A. Second Edition, 6s. ; cloth, 


price 4s 
STEELE.—SELECTIONS from the “TATLER,” 


“SPECPATOR,” and “G DARIAN.” Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
7s. 6d. ; cloth, 5s. 


BYRON’S CHILDE HAROLD. Edited, with Intro- 


duction and Notes, by H. F. Tozex, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College. 5s. ¢ 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


_GRAY.—SELECTED POEMS. Edited by Epmunp 


Gosse. 3s, ; stiff cover, Is. 6d. 


_BUNYAN.—The PILGRIMS PROGRESS, GRACE 


ABOUNDING. RELATION of the IMPRISONMENT of Mr. JOHN BUNYAN. 
oe with Biographical Introduction and Notes, by E VgNABLES, M.A. 68.; 
cloth, 5s. 


-SCOTT.—-LAY of the LAST MINSTREL. Edited, 


with Preface, Notes, and Map, by W. MINTO, M.A. 3s. 6d. ; stiff covers, 23, 


JOHNSON.—RASSELAS. Edited by G. Brrxseck 


Hitt, D.C.L. cloth, bevelled boards, 3s. 6d. 


"GOLDSMITH. —SELECTED POEMS. Edited by 


AUSTIN Dopson. 4s. 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. 


MILTON.-—PARADISE LOST. Book I. Edited by 


H. C. Beecuine, M.A, 3s. 6d. ; stiff covers, 1s. 6d. 
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4to. Library Edition, Large Paper for Notes, half-vellum, gt. top, 15s. (nearly ready) 
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